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ABSTRACT 


The Challenge of Changing Congregations/Changing Lives 

by 

Kenneth Ray Brown 

The problem addressed by this project is the development of a broad systems 
approach to help congregations fulfill their mission. Currently the majority of the 
systems for helping congregations fulfill their mission build a methodology that 
depends on a narrow number of factors within the congregation’s structure. In 
essence they suggest that a congregation needs to move from one box to 
another box. I plan to present a new approach to understanding church systems 
that breaks outside any particular box and helps facilitates the congregation’s 
ability to build an organization that best fits its unique needs. 

Among the aspects of the church system that affect how a congregation deals 
with its vision and mission are ten challenges that I believe fit into three broad 
categories or lenses. The structural challenges include organizational structure, 
governance, staffing, financial procedures and traditions. The community 
challenges include the generational mix, worship form and style, and norms for 
authority and power. The environmental challenges are location, building, and 
heritage. I believe that the membership of each congregation needs to make 
choices about their religious community based not only on their mission for the 
future but also on how each of these aspects of the church system affects their 
choices. 
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Based on my experience as a minister and the writings of numerous religious 
and business consultants and scholars I will offer a methodology delineating how 
understanding all of these various challenges of congregational life and their 
interaction to create the whole will better enable congregational leaders to make 
the choices that make possible fulfillment of their mission. 

This project proposes a new paradigm for congregational leaders to 
understand the interaction of the various components of congregational life and 
help the leaders apply a systems methodology to address their unique context 
that will enable congregations to better fulfill their mission. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 
The Problem 

The problem addressed by this thesis is the development of a comprehensive 
systems approach to help congregations fulfill their missions. Currently, the 
majority of the systems for helping congregations fulfill their missions build a 
methodology that depends on a narrow number of factors within the 
congregation’s structure. The most prominent example is the variety of analytical 
tools that are based on the numbers of attendance at worship services as the 
main factor in deciding on staffing and organizational structure of a congregation. 
These are important diagnostic ways of understanding some of the dynamics and 
challenges facing congregations today, but I believe they are limited in their 
ability to help congregations. In essence they suggest that congregations need 
to move from one box to another box. This project presents an approach to 
understanding the church system that breaks outside any particular box and 
helps facilitate a congregation’s ability to build an organization that best fits its 
unique needs. 

Importance of the Problem 

Currently the major methodologies used in mainstream Protestant 
congregations suggest that given the size of a congregation it needs to be 
structured in a certain way or, depending on the goals around growth, it needs to 
follow certain precise steps to get to another size. The problem I experience with 
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the majority of these methodologies is that they do not take into account a mix of 
enough factors in a congregation’s system and how the various factors interact 
with each other or impact a congregation’s mission. There are also a number of 
factors that need to be taken into account outside the current congregational 
leadership’s control that impact decisions about the future. These factors are not 
addressed in the theories about size dynamics. Thus I believe that while the size 
of a congregation has a definite impact on its ability to achieve its mission or how 
it might need to develop a strategic plan to fulfill its mission, there are a number 
of other concerns that bear looking at in the process. 

Among the aspects of the church system that affect how a congregation 
deals with its vision and mission are ten challenges that I believe fit into three 
broad categories. The structural challenges include organizational structure, 
governance, staffing, and financial procedures and traditions. The community 
challenges include generational mix, worship form and style, and norms for 
power and authority. The environmental challenges are location, building, and 
heritage. I believe that the membership of each congregation needs to make 
choices about their religious community based not only on their mission for the 
future but also on how each of these aspects of the church system affect their 
choices. Developing a mission and a strategic plan must be based on informed 
understandings about the challenges that a congregation faces. 

Rather than presenting a structure of how to move from one particular size or 
style to another within congregational life I will offer a methodology of how 
understanding all of these various challenges of congregational life and how they 
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interact to create the whole will best enable congregational leaders to make the 
choices that make possible their vision and mission. 

Thesis 

This project will propose a new paradigm for congregational leaders to 
understand the interaction of the various components of congregational life and 
help these leaders apply a systems methodology to address their congregation’s 
unique context enabling the congregation to better fulfill its mission. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 
There is a wide range of work that has been done in the area of systems 
analysis and helping to fulfill a congregation’s vision and mission. Some of the 
work that informs this project has been done by consultants in the business and 
non-profit communities. Included in this group are Peter Senge and his concept 
of the learning organization and how to help people use what he calls “generative 
learning.” 1 In Senge’s The Fifth Discipline he discusses the importance of 
learning within the context of systems thinking. He writes, “You can only 
understand the system...by contemplating the whole, not any individual part.” He 
goes on to suggest that all human endeavors “are bound by invisible fabrics of 
interrelated actions.” 2 Congregations are systems that have, more often than 
not, ignored the suggestions of Senge to contemplate the whole. 

Another consultant who suggests a differing approach to leadership within an 
organization is Ronald Heifetz, who contributes his model of technical and 


1 Peter M. Senge, “The Leader’s new Work: Building Learning Organizations,” Sloan 
Management Review (fall 1990): 8. 

2 Peter M. Senge, The Fifth Discipline (New York: Currency Doubleday, 1990), 7. 
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adaptive situations as well as his concept of “getting on the balcony.” 3 Chris 
Arygris suggests that the way people go about the process of “defining and 
solving problems” more often than not contributes to the creation of the problem. 
He also discusses our use of “theories espoused” and “theories in use” when 
looking at an organization’s system and how we act within it. 4 

Within the large group of consultants to religious congregations there are 
three areas of expertise that inform this paper: a) those that deal primarily with 
systems analysis, b) those that deal with helping a congregation learn to grow 
and c) those that deal with change theory. Some of the authors and consultants 
cover more than one category. 

Peter Steinke and Nancy Ammerman are two of the leading consultants on 
looking at congregations as systems. Steinke first presented his systems theory 
in How Your Church Family Works which was a combination of story and 
analysis of his perspective on the church system. In his Healthy Congregations 
he goes on to describe how a congregation can use systems thinking to develop 
a stronger organization. 5 Ammerman’s work with her various co-authors and co¬ 
editors is more analytical of individual situations, particularly urban 
congregations, yet she does so by looking at the church as a system, suggesting 
how change can happen if one understands the system under which a 


3 Ronald A. Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers (Cambridge: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1994): 252. 

4 Chris Argyis, “Teaching Smart People to Learn,” Harvard Business Review 69, no. 3 
(1991): 5-15. 

5 Peter L. Steinke, Healthy Congregations (Bethesda, Md.: Alban Institute, 1996); Peter 
L. Steinke, How Your Church Family Works (Washington, D.C., 1993). 
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congregation functions. 6 These two authors share important perspectives on 
understanding the church as a system. My analysis of the challenges faced by 
congregations is built on understanding a congregation as a system. 

Two other church consultants who approach issues of growth and change 
through systems analysis are Thomas G. Bandy and Bill Easum, partners in 
Easum, Bandy, and Associates, a church consulting group. They are fairly 
prolific writers and have published numerous books, either alone or together. 
Their work focuses on helping congregations grow by looking at a number of 
characteristics and factors 7 Bandy and Easum’s work is important in 
understanding church systems because they have continued to explore new 
aspects of church dynamics and push congregational leaders to step back and 
look holistically at what is happening in their congregation. 

Most of the authors who deal with growth begin with some type of systems 
analysis but they then create their system or structure within which they explain 
growth. One group of consultants in this category have amplified the work begun 
by Arlin Rothauge in 1983 with a system of typing differing size congregations as 
Family, Pastoral, Program, or Corporate, depending on their average weekly 
worship attendance. In 1992 Roy Oswald introduced this theory to a wider 
audience in a chapter of Making Your Church More Inviting 8 Alice Mann took 
Rothauge’s analysis another step when she took the model which had been 

6 Nancy T. Ammemnan with Arthur E. Famsley II, et at., Congregation and Community 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1997); Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, et 
al., Studying Congregations (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998). 

7 Thomas G. Bandy, Christian Chaos (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999); William Easum, 
Dancing With Dinosaurs (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1993); William M. Easum and Thomas G, 
Bandy, Growing Spiritual Redwoods (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1997). 

” Rov Oswald. Making Your Church More Inviting (Washington, D.C.: Alban Institute, 

1992). 
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described in a linear fashion into a box that she called “Size Transition N Curve.” 9 
With the popularity of this model on the rise, Beth Anne Gaede edited a collection 
of essays, Size Transitions in Congregations . It included an introduction by 
Rothauge and pieces by Oswald, Mann, and eleven other consultants. 10 This 
particular model is one that is of specific interest to Unitarian Universalists. I 
cannot go into a congregation in the District I serve without laity or clergy asking 
about how to apply this construction to their congregation. Thus this model is 
important because it is often the entry for congregational leaders to begin 
understanding their congregations as a system. Yet, I believe that the aspects of 
congregational life that are addressed by this example of systems analysis do not 
address all the challenges congregational leaders face in implementing their 
missions. 

Gary McIntosh and Carl George also offer differing models of congregational 
size and the differences in structure and organization that affect the congregation 
depending on size. McIntosh’s typology just lists small (15-200 in worship), 
medium (201-400), and large churches (401+) and the differences in orientation, 
structure, leadership, staffing, etc. for each size. 11 George’s early work focused 
on breaking barriers that he described as being at 200, 400, and 800 in worship 
attendance; his most recent work has focused on what he defined as the meta¬ 
church or the very large church. 12 

9 Alice Mann, The In-Between Church (Washington, D.C.: Alban Institute, 1998). 

10 Beth Ann Gaede, ed., Size Transitions in Congregations (Bethesda, Md.: Alban 
Institute, 2001). 

11 Gary L McIntosh, One Size Doesn't Fit All (Grand Rapids: Fleming H. Revel, 1999). 

12 Carl F. George with Warren Bird, How to Break Growth Barriers (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Publishing, 1993). 
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Over the years Lyle Schaller has been recognized as one of the earliest and 
most respected church consultants. Since the 1970s he has offered a range of 
methods of analyzing church change and growth. His most recent work that has 
had an impact on these subjects is The Very Large Church, which, like George’s 
work, attempts to help folks understand the differences in working in a very large 
congregation, which Schaller defines as having over 750 in worship attendance. 
In this book he places congregations in five categories: small - up to 100 in 
worship attendance; midsize - 101-350; large 351-750; very large 751-1,800; 
and megachurch - 1,801 plus. 13 Again, I believe McIntosh, George, and Schaller 
all contribute to understanding a church system in the twenty-first century but 
their work needs to be expanded on if congregational leadership wants to more 
fully address the fulfillment of their congregation’s mission. 

Authors writing on change within congregations include a group of 
consultants published by Jossey-Bass. Jim Herrington, Mike Bonen and James 
Furr discuss change in Leading Congregational Change and its accompanying 
handbook. 14 Richard Southern and Robert Norton deal with a wide range of 
factors affecting change, including generational differences, in Cracking Your 
Congregation’s Code . 15 Others dealing with change within the congregational 
system are Bob Sitze in Not Trying Too Hard 16 and Douglas Walrath in Leading 


13 Lyle E. Schaller, The Very Large Church (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2000). 

14 Jim Herrington, Mike Bonem, and James H. Furr, Leading Congregational Change 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2000); James H. Furr, Mike Bonem, and Jim Herrington, Leading 
Congregational Change Workbook (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2000). 

16 Richard Southern and Robert Norton, Cracking Your Congregation’s Code (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2001) 

16 Bob Sitze, Not Trying Too Hard (Bethesda, Md.: Alban Institute, 2001). 
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Churches Through Change . 17 Ail of these authors present helpful Information 
about the process of change in a congregation. They deal with the normal 
resistance to change and how to stay the course to move through change into 
the future. They also present models for developing strategic plans for 
implementing a congregation’s mission. Yet they do not take into consideration 
the wide range of challenges that congregational leaders face in guiding change. 

One other group of authors who will be consulted are those who address the 
sociological context of life today in the United States. Some of these folks 
discuss the impact of their work on the religious community; others are just 
dealing with ways of life in this century that might affect congregational life. 
Among the authors to be consulted are Joel Kotkin, who, in The New Geography. 
discusses the impact of location on society today; 18 Neil Howe and Richard 
Strauss’s work on generations begun with their work, Generations: 19 Robert 
Putnam’s Bowling Alone which discusses the role of community and how it has 
changed; 20 and Paul Ray and Sherry Anderson’s discussion of a new perspective 
of what they consider a growing important group of people in the United States in 
The Cultural Creatives . 21 All of these authors present perspectives that might 
contribute to helping congregational leaders understand some of the challenges 
they face in implementing their congregation’s mission and how to look at the 
changing society in the United States. 

17 Douglas Alan Walrath, Leading Churches Through Change (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1979). 

18 Joel Kotkin, The New Geography (New York: Random House, 2000). 

19 William Strauss and Neil Howe, Generations (New York: William Morrow, Quil(£21991). 

20 Robert D. Putnam, Bowling Alone (New York: Simon and Schuster, 2000). > 

21 Paul H, Ray and Sherry Ruth Anderson, The Cultural Creatives (New York: Three 
Rivers Press, 2000). 
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The work of all of these consultants, religious and otherwise, is important to 
understanding how best to approach developing and fulfilling a congregation’s 
mission. Yet, I believe that the religious community consultants have limited their 
usefulness by being more prescriptive of a particular method rather than 
exposing congregational leaders to a wider range of possibilities. I believe that 
most of these consultants attempt to deal with the concerns of building stronger 
congregations by using what Heifetz would call a technical response rather than 
an adaptive response. In this paper I present a methodology that is more 
adaptive, showing how congregations might use a broad systems analysis to 
accomplish their goals. I believe by using a more holistic approach to the church 
system one can find not only more diverse answers to how to achieve the 
congregation’s mission but can develop tools and congregational structures that 
are more creative in responding to each congregation’s organization. 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 
This project looks at the religious congregation as a system. While my own 
tradition of congregational polity informs my analysis of a congregation, I believe 
that the basic methodology proposed in this project will be of use to a wide range 
of religious congregations. In this project I address a variety of components 
within a congregational system. I do not presume or assume that the elements I 
discuss are exhaustive or complete. 

The presentation of the systems methodology to help congregations fulfill 
their mission is in the nature of an overview, thus the ability to go into detail on 
any particular component is limited. This project also involves the development 
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‘of a methodology that is open ended in its application, so by its nature its 
presentation here is limited to the space involved with this project. 

Procedure for Integration 

This project primarily addresses the functional aspects of ministry within the 
context of congregational systems. Yet the process of how one does church 
flows from the theological commitment to share one’s faith with others. An 
understanding of the church as a system and how to best develop this 
knowledge in fulfilling a congregation’s mission is at its essence a theological 
process. 

I work principally with publications by consultants within the religious and 
business community that focus on systems and change within systems. These 
publications inform the basic understanding of congregations systems and how 
to understand mission within the system. The further development of a 
methodology to address an understanding of how to accomplish a congregation’s 
mission integrates the understandings gained from the publications and my own 
experience. 

My experience as a parish minister, church consultant, and judicatory head 
over the past 29 years contribute to the development of this project. This 
involves my training as a consultant in five different growth programs within the 
Unitarian Universalist Association since 1970. I have had additional training with 
Alban Institute consultants focused on change dynamics and systems work. I 
have participated in workshops with Terry Folland, Alice Mann, Gil Rendle, Peter 
Steinke, Jay Rothman, Jean Trumbauer, and Tex Sample. In addition, I have 
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been the Executive Director of two non-profits where I was responsible for 
developing programs that would address changes needed in the organizations. 
For the last four years I have been the District Executive for the Pacific 
Southwest District of the Unitarian Universalist Association. In this capacity I am 
responsible for 55 congregations across three states, working on vision and 
mission development, strategic planning, conflict management, leadership 
development, and growth strategies. 

In addition to my experience and the resources available, I have talked with 
parish ministers and consultants on specific questions about helping 
congregations achieve their vision and mission. 

Chapter Outlines 

Chapter 1 is an introductory overview of the project and its process. It 
includes the problem addressed by the project, the importance of the project, the 
thesis statement, work previously done in the field, scope and limitations of the 
project, procedure for integration and the chapter outline. 

Chapter 2 discusses the role of leadership in the changes that a 
congregation makes in order to fulfill its mission. 

Chapter 3 discusses the general theory of systems thinking as applied to a 
congregation and how one might understand the development of a vision and 
mission in a congregation. 

Chapter 4 explores the various approaches to size theory and the limits of 
their use in congregational systems analysis. 
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Chapter 5 discusses the structural challenges, specifically how the 
organizational structure, the governance, the staffing, and the financial 
procedures and traditions affect fulfilling a mission. 

Chapter 6 addresses the community challenges in a discussion of how the 
generational makeup, the worship form and style, and the norms for authority 
and power impact fulfillment of a mission. 

Chapter 7 discusses the environmental challenges and how the location, 
building, and heritage impact the mission of a congregation. 

Chapter 8 discusses the general focus of how the various challenges 
together impact a congregation as it seeks to fulfill its mission. 
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Chapter 2: Leadership and Change in Congregations 

While it is difficult for most people to accept, as the adage goes, change in 
our lives is inevitable. Yet many people seem to spend a large part of their lives 
trying to stop change, trying to keep things as they have been. Thus it is no 
surprise that the one place people often go to be part of something that is stable 
is also the place where many people find themselves in a deep struggle over 
change. Congregational life today, no matter what the denomination, is involved 
with change. In fact my own heritage, Unitarian Universalism, has a tradition of 
change that has been greatly amplified over the past decade. After decades of 
what many called the humanist/theist debate we have entered an era when a 
great diversity of religious paths and traditions now have an impact on our 
congregations. To put it another way, after a generation of dealing with Unitarian 
Universalist change within a modernist perspective we find ourselves facing a 
transition into a post-modernist world. This transformation is often addressed 
around issues of worship and ministerial styles but at its core involves the 
struggle people have with a changing definition of how to approach religion in 
today’s world. 

While the cultural setting and the definition of religious paths may have 

changed, I believe the main reason for the existence of our congregations has 

not changed. Unitarian Universalist minister and theologian Dr. James Luther 

Adams told a story about the reason for the existence of churches that I first 

heard from him in a class in 1972. He said: 

We were holding a board meeting in 1949 to discuss desegregating First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago. The discussion kept going round and round 
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.about whether the time was right or how to accomplish the goal. Finally 
there was only one hold out and his resistance kept the meeting going 
until after midnight. I asked him what he thought was the purpose of the 
church? He thought for a moment and responded, “To get a hold of 
people like me and change us.” 1 

While in our Unitarian Universalist tradition there might be disagreement 
about how people are changed, I do believe this is at the core of our reason for 
being, to help people grow and change. This change also comes with an 
assumption that it contributes to helping people live better lives. My colleague 
the Rev. Paul Beedle took the idea of change one step further when he 
suggested in a sermon at the Annual Meeting of the Pacific Southwest District in 
2000 that “the church is a counter-cultural institution whose mission is to change 
the world.” 2 If congregations are in fact about helping to change lives for the 
better, then they need to be about the work of focusing on what it takes to 
accomplish this purpose rather than fighting over which committee or person 
does some particular task along the way. It is my view that changing the way we 
do business as congregations will better enable us to help change lives in 
positive ways. 

I view ministry as a journey together through the challenges of life, and the 
challenges we are facing in the context of the future as a religious tradition are 
many and diverse. Growing out of the Christian tradition in the United States, 
Unitarian Universalism evolved to the point where, in 1985, we adopted a 
Principles and Purposes Statement that defined the covenant our congregations 

1 James Luther Adams, lecture to Vocation class, Andover Newton Theological School, 
October 1972. 

2 Paul Beedle, “The Church of the Future,” sermon delivered at Pacific Southwest District 
of the Unitarian Universalist Association, Annual Meeting, Pasadena, Calif., 13 May 2000. 
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make to be part of the Association. Yet, because many people have wanted 
something they could point to in order to define their faith, the Principles part of 
this statement has often become a belief statement for many people, almost a 
creed. In fact a number of Unitarian Universalist religious education materials for 
children use the Principles as belief statements for them to memorize or sing. 
These uses of the principles statement illustrates how many Unitarian 
Universalists, like most people in this century, are struggling to find an anchor in 
a changing world. 

Yet as we continue to move into the twenty-first century our world continues 
to change at a faster and faster pace. In fact a wide range of church consultants 
have published books on the challenges religious communities face in dealing 
with these fast paced changes. Every aspect of life is changing, including how 
and why people choose to join a religious community. Thus all religious 
communities, not just Unitarian Universalism, are changing as well. As church 
consultant Thomas Bandy suggests: “The real world is a world of chaos. Culture 
is changing so quickly, with such diversity, in so many simultaneous directions, 
and using so many learning methods, that church groups organized around 
traditional principles cannot keep up.” 3 

Because of this rapid and varied change, congregational leaders are faced 
with the reality of leading congregations that not only have members grappling 
with the changing world, but are also faced with the need to change the way in 


3 Bandy, Christian Chaos . 11. 
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which they do church. Bandy declares that “many congregational and church 
leaders cannot accept the demand to literally change the nature of the species.” 4 

The rules of leadership have changed over a generation and many of our 

congregations are scrambling to catch up. Ronald Heifetz and Marty Linsky in 

Leadership on the Line write that today, 

Leadership is an improvisational art. You may have an overarching vision, 
clear orienting values, and even a strategic plan, but what you actually do 
from moment to moment cannot be scripted. To be effective you must 
respond to what is happening.” 5 

To respond to what is happening in the world and in our congregations today, 
seems for many people to mean writing a whole new book about leadership in a 
religious community. Quotes from an exchange between Peter Senge and Peter 
Drucker on this subject are particularly to the point. Senge says, “Our 
enterprises are so dominated by an ethic of problem solving that it undermines 
creating - bringing something new into reality.” Asked, “What else does it take 
for an organization to lead change?” Drucker responds, “You have to infuse your 
whole organization with the mind-set that change is an opportunity and not a 
threat.” 6 So while the world seems threatening to many in our congregations, we 
have a real opportunity to establish the support for traditions that can serve the 
twenty-first century in new and creative ways. The beginning point for this 
change is redefining how we lead congregations. 


4 Thomas G. Bandy, Moving off the Mao (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 22. 

5 Ronald A. Heifetz and Marty Linsky, Leadership on the Line (Boston: Harvard Business 
School Press, 2002), 73. 

6 Peter F. Drucker and Peter M. Senge, “Strategies for Change Leaders,” in On Leading 
Change, ed. Frances Hesselbein and Rob Johnston (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2002), 11. 
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Recently I received a pamphlet written by a couple of members of one of our 
congregations. They had been part of our Leadership School in the 1980s and 
felt that something needed to be put into print to help congregations understand 
what it meant to be a leader or a member of a board or a committee. The whole 
pamphlet is full of definitions about how to do certain aspects of leadership or 
how to follow certain rules with little room for adaptability. It is based on their 
perception of how to do leadership from what they had read in the early 1980s. 
Further it leaves out the important aspect of how to be a leader in a religious 
community, being able to lead from your own personal spiritual dimension. 
Understanding this factor led people in the Pacific Southwest District to develop a 
Leadership School model that included an in depth weekend focused on helping 
congregational leaders articulate their faith. 

I believe it is vital to help our congregational leaders develop their own 
spiritual practices. Again, given that our congregations were created to help 
people on their religious journeys it is surprising how few people start their 
leadership development with an in depth understanding of their faith. Kent Ira 
Groff suggests that 

Many church bodies are good at information and actual deciding but need 
help in building the spiritual fabric of community while getting there so the 
decision has spiritual ownership and depth. Wise decisions are the 
ripened fruit of a discernment process. 7 

I am not sure that most congregations are good at the actual deciding, but I 

agree with Groff that they need help being reminded that everything that is done 

in a congregation is about “building the spiritual fabric of community.” When 

7 Kent Ira Groff, The Soul of Tomorrow’s Church (Nashville: Upper Room Books, 2000), 
73. 
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leadership groups take time to remind themselves that the work they do is about 

helping to build community, helping to change lives in today’s fast paced world, 

they are more likely to take the time to discern the correct actions in leading a 

congregation into the future. We need to reach the point where 

Every administrative issue, each building, financial, maintenance, or 
personnel decision, has one focus: How can this very process of deciding 
foster community-building - not just building structures and infrastructures 
- in this board, this body, and beyond? 8 

Well known professor of business administration, Warren Bennis carries 
Groffs point further, when he states that, “Exemplary leaders believe they have a 
responsibility to extend people’s growth and to create an environment where 
people constantly learn.” 9 If each decision made, each change proposed in a 
congregation included such an understanding by all involved we would have a 
much more mature understanding of leadership. One business leader who tries 
to carry out Bennis’ dictum is C. William Pollard, chairman of the board of the 
ServiceMaster Company, who writes that, “Unless we align the values of our 
people with the mission of the firm, and unless we continue to develop and care 
for people in the process we will fail.” 10 

Thomas Bandy adds another step to the understanding of leadership’s need 
to help people to grow as they lead an organization. He declares that 
“Leadership is the process of including more and more people, with an infinite 


8 Groff, 68. 

9 Warren Bennis, “The Leadership Advantage,” in On Mission and Leadership, ed. 
Frances Hesseibein and Rob Johnston (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2002), 17. 

10 C. William Pollard, “Mission as an Organizing Principle” in On Mission and Leadership. 
ed. Frances Hesseibein and Rob Johnston (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2002), 55. 
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diversity of gifts and skills, within a single leadership event.” 11 Thus one 
important way the leaders in our congregations build community and support 
individual growth is to understand that at the core of religious leadership is the 
need to include everyone in the ministry of the congregation. This perspective 
fits well with the understanding that leadership in a religious community today 
needs to be shared by professional and laity alike. 

Unitarian Universalist minister the Rev. Roy Phillips, in his book, Letting Go: 
Transforming Congregations for Ministry, states that he believes “a congregation 
is a gathering of people with God-implanted gifts. It is also an environment, a 
field of energies, that encourages those gifts into full expression in personal and 
shared ministry.” 12 The Rev. Phillips’ work with the congregation he served in St. 
Paul, Minnesota and their work with church consultant Jean Trumbauer have 
contributed greatly to raising the level of discussion about shared ministry within 
Unitarian Universalist congregations. 

Yet, Unitarian Universalist congregations have been grappling with the ideas 
of shared ministry for a decade or more. In 1996 the Rev. Barbara Child edited a 
book titled The Shared Ministry Sourcebook . It is a collection of stories of how 
some 18 congregations defined their shared ministries. In the first chapter we 
read that “There is no one right way to share ministry.” 13 While this may be true, 
my understanding of shared ministry does require that the professional ministry 
and the volunteer laity need to talk with each other and come to some clear 

11 Bandy, Moving off the Map. 39. 

12 Roy D. Phillips, Lettino Go (Washington, D.C.: Alban Institute, 1999), 53. 

13 Barbara Child, “The Character of Shared Ministry,” in The Shared Ministry Sourcebook , 
ed. Barbara Child (Boston: Unitarian Universalist Association, 1996), 5. 
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understanding about how they will work together. The Rev. Paul Beedle, who at 

the time of the writing of the book was the lay president of one of the 

congregations included in the book, suggests that, 

Shared leadership and shared ministry mean that the problems of human 
living are faced and talked about, that their urgency and ubiquity are 
recognized and appreciated, and that responsibility for dealing with them 
is accepted by and distributed among the members of the community. 

And as we covenant together to seek the truth, so too in this process more 
light may break forth. 14 

A couple of years ago I had the opportunity to discuss the concept of shared 

ministry at a mid-sized church conference in Atlanta during a workshop led by 

Jean Trumbauer. Her published work around gifts based ministry has made a 

major contribution in how to accomplish shared ministry. As the group discussed 

shared ministry it was obvious that some clarity was needed in our understanding 

of the process. Thus, with Trumbauer’s facilitation, the group arrived at the 

following definition of shared ministry: 

Shared ministry embraces and brings to life the inherent worth and dignity 
of every person by affirming each person’s gifts and call to creative 
participation in the ministry of our congregations. As members of faith 
communities, we are invited to serve together in a spirit of mutuality as 
partners. Working cooperatively, we strive to discover, develop, utilize, 
and support the gifts of each person and, as responsible stewards, to 
participate in the unique ongoing creative and restoring activity in 
ourselves, our communities, and our world. 15 


For me these discussions of shared ministry align with the corporate and 
church consultants’ definitions of leadership quoted earlier in this chapter. What 
is considered good leadership today is no longer of the Lone Ranger typology. It 


14 Child, 8. 

15 “Shared Ministry Definition” formed by participants at workshop facilitated by Jean 
Trumbauer at Unitarian Universalist Association Mid-Size Church Conference, Atlanta, 4 March 
2000. 
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is about bringing people together to share in the process, to share in the 
decisions about change, about ministry. Thus as we begin to discuss the way in 
which congregations move into the future we recognize that there are many 
aspects and challenges to leadership of a congregation. Yet we begin by 
acknowledging that leadership in a religious community today is not just about 
changing congregations but also about changing lives. At the core of what we do 
in our diverse communities is bringing people together, to learn and to grow as 
spiritual beings. No matter what tools we use in leading congregations we 
cannot forget this basic truth that what we are about is changing lives. 
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Chapter 3: Mission and Systems Thinking in Congregational Life 

In the Beginning Was the Mission 

At the core of change in any congregation must be the development of a 
clear shared mission and an understanding of the congregation as a system 
whose purpose is to achieve that mission. This means also recognizing that each 
part of the system (each ministry or program in the congregation) impacts all 
others. All ministries and programs should be working together to achieve the 
mission. As Peter Steinke wrote, 

Systems thinking is basically a way of thinking about life as all of a piece. It 
is a way of thinking about how the whole is arranged, how its parts interact, 
and how the relationships between the parts produce something new. 1 

The something new produced by a church system is often a new vision of the 

future, the developing of a new mission for the future. 

Yet, from early days of the Jewish heritage we have stories of Moses and 

Jonah turning away from their missions, from the visions they had received of 

God's work for them. Congregational leaders today continue in that tradition as 

they struggle with the mission of the religious community. Leaders applaud one 

of the most quoted aphorisms in the religious community that “where there is no 

vision, the people will perish,” yet they seem to think it does not apply to 

themselves and go on to struggle in leading congregations without a vision or 

mission. 

Consultants from Lyle Schaller to Frances Hesselbein stress the importance 
of mission for any organization’s healthy functioning. Back in 1968 Schaller 
wrote that “the members of each parish must make the effort to discover and 
1 Steinke, Healthy Congregations . 3. 
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articulate the purpose of their church for themselves.” 2 More recently Hesselbein 
wrote, “Understanding one’s mission is the essence of effective strategy, for the 
small nonprofit enterprise or the Fortune 500.” 3 I am sure she would add, 
especially for the religious congregation. 

In fact Hesselbein understands the mission as one of four keys to any 
organization of the future. She wrote: “The organization of the future will be 
relationship centered, mission focused, values-based, and demographics- 
driven.” 4 Other sections of this paper deal with further aspects of her description 
of the organization of the future, but I want to emphasize her perspective that the 
organizations of the future will need to be mission driven. Undoubtedly this 
speaks to the need of a congregation to begin with a clear, shared mission that 
does in fact move the congregation into the future. 

Personally, in working with congregations I differentiate between vision, 
mission, and covenant, showing congregational leadership how all three were 
part of their intentionally choosing the direction of the congregation’s future. 
Vision I define as the dream about where the members see the congregation 
going in the future - will they grow, build, serve a particular group? The mission I 
define as the description of who the congregation is, what its values are and how 
it reaches out to the larger community. The covenant is the agreement of how 
the members treat each other as they strive to fulfill their mission and reach for 


2 Lyle E. Schaller, The Local Church Looks to the Future (Nashville: Abingdon, 1968), 32. 

3 Frances Hesselbein, Hesselbein on Leadership (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2002), 
55. 

4 Hesselbein, 33-34. 
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their vision. When I work with congregations I use these differing definitions and 
suggest that to use all three is a valuable procedure. 

In reality congregational leaders often have blocks about participating in a 
process to develop a mission statement or even have personal experiences that 
deter them from using words like vision or mission. To further confuse people, 
some consultants and authors use vision and mission interchangeably. So I 
have learned that the key is helping a congregation’s leadership define in their 
own words their direction and commitment for the future. Thus, for the purposes 
of this paper, I refer to this commitment to the future as the congregation’s 
mission, but I acknowledge that congregations use different words or phrases to 
speak of what Thomas Bandy refers to as “the basic umbrella of congregational 
life." 5 

Using the word vision for that umbrella or mission, Loren Mead wrote, ‘You 
have a hard time nowadays finding a self-respecting church organization or 
institution without an engraved vision statement.” 6 He suggests “the problem is it 
is hard to distinguish one from the other” and that “what comes out at the other 
end rarely seems to express the passions of a people.” 7 Yet the mission must as 
Peter Senge proposes instill, “the passion and patience for the long journey.” 8 If 
one accepts what Mead suggests, that most congregational missions do not 
instill the passion or the patience, the first step in dealing with any process of 

5 Bandy, Moving Off the Map .45. 

6 Loren B. Mead, Five Challenges for the Once and Future Church (Bethesda, Md: Alban 
Institute, 1996), vii-ix. 

1 Mead, Ibid.ix. 

8 Hesselbein, Hesselbein on Leadership. 63, quoting Peter Senge at the Drucker 
Foundation 1997 Conference, “Innovation: Mastering the Tools of Change.” 
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change in a congregation’s life would involve the development of a clear shared 
mission that does come from the congregation’s passion. As John Kotter 
declared “developing a good vision is an exercise of both the head and the heart, 
it takes some time, it always involves a group of people, and it is tough to do 
well.” 9 The goal of this chapter is not to set up a process of how to develop a 
mission statement but to show that the starting point for any congregational 
change is the recognition that a shared mission is the beginning and it is 
necessary to take the time to develop one that truly speaks to the passion of the 
congregation. 

It is only with a clear shared mission that a congregation can move ahead, 
can change as it moves into its future. John Kotter wrote that: “Clarifying the 
direction of change is important because, more often than not, people disagree 
on direction, or are confused, or wonder whether significant change is really 
necessary.” 10 Thus with the shared mission (or vision as Kotter uses it) a 
congregation can agree on a direction as well as help in creating the passion 
needed to change. As Kotter suggests, “Vision plays a key role in producing 
useful change by helping to direct, align, and inspire actions on the part of large 
numbers of people’’ 11 and my experience informs me that having this 
understanding of the importance of mission is not enough. Congregational 
leadership needs to understand mission as an adaptive activity and as part of a 
congregational system. 


9 John P. Kotter, Leading Change (Boston: Harvard Business School Press, 1996), 79. 

10 Kotter, 69. 

11 Kotter, 7. 
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Mission as Adaptive Activity 

John Kotter seems to agree with the aphorism referred to early in this chapter 
when he writes, “without an appropriate vision, a transformation effort can easily 
dissolve into a list of confusing, incompatible, and time-consuming projects that 
go in the wrong direction or nowhere at all.” 12 This leads to a major concern in 
implementing the mission of a congregation. In my experience the leadership 
often expects that once a statement is agreed upon and can be truly called a 
shared mission that the implementation should be easy. There are numerous 
reasons why congregational leaders have this expectation. I believe that key 
among the reasons is because a passionate mission statement does take time 
and thus it is difficult to accept that it is only the beginning. For congregational 
leadership this idea is often exhausting. 

My experience suggests that many leaders expect the solution to 
implementing the mission to fit what Ronald Heifetz calls a technical response to 
an issue. I often experience this expectation of a technical response when I first 
receive a phone call from a congregational leader asking for a particular plan to 
be implemented to solve their challenge. In his book, Leadership Without Easy 
Answers . Heifetz describes three situational types. The first type he describes as 
having a clear definition of the problem and a clear solution and implementation. 
He calls the work to deal with this type of situation technical, “one can actually go 
to somebody and ‘get it fixed.’” 13 The second type has a clear definition of the 
problem but requires some learning before advancing to the solution and 

12 Kotter, 7. 

13 Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers . 74. 
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implementation. There is no technical fix to this type of situation so those 
involved need to do some analysis and looking at options before moving to the 
solution. He calls this a technical/adaptive situation; while there may be a 
technical definition of the situation, one has to be adaptive in how one responds. 
The third type is called adaptive. In this situation both the problem definition and 
the solution and implementation require some learning. Thus there is a need for 
some analysis in defining the problem, it is not usually obvious and then looking 
at options before moving on to a chosen solution. This is more difficult because 
it does involve more time and effort, to not only define the situation but then to 
look at all the various options and opportunities in moving to a solution. 

It is my experience in working with congregational leadership that they most 
often assume that once there is a shared mission, all the implementation requires 
is a technical response. I believe this is why so many congregations have 
problems with doing the work of building a shared mission or developing a 
strategic plan to implement the mission. I have heard from congregational 
leaders, on too many occasions to count, “we already did a mission statement 
and it didn’t help.” Or, “We did a long range plan but nothing happened.” When 
pushed to talk about what happened following the development of the mission or 
the plan, the response was either that there was no follow through, or in looking 
at the mission it did not speak to the passion of the congregation’s life or that the 
plan inadequately acted on the passion or as Kotter suggested they fell “into a list 
of confusing, incompatible, and time-consuming projects that go in the wrong 
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direction or nowhere at all.” 14 In more than one congregqation the mission 
statement was literally placed in a drawer and not used in any fashion in 
developing programs or projects. The lack of follow up and monitoring of the 
progress of long range plans was the usual reason that such plans did not fulfill 
expectations. With further questioning of the leadership, the reason cited most 
often for lack of follow through was the unwillingness of the leadership of the 
congregation to grapple with approaching the tasks as adaptive situations. Once 
the mission was agreed upon or the plan finished there seemed to be an 
expectation that a technical response would be forthcoming. 

Another example of looking for the technical response can be seen in a 
number of congregational leaders recently asking for an example or model of 
how to evaluate the minister. These leaders wanted me to hand them a form that 
they could use, a form that would give them a technical response to what they 
perceived was little more than a technical concern. Yet in the cases, to which I 
am referring, the caller was looking at just one part of the system, the minister 
and how the clergy person performed, as a way of grading how well the minister 
was doing ministry. These requests often ignore the need to look at the whole of 
the system, the interaction of all of the people involved to get a true sense of how 
the ministry of the congregation is doing. 

My response is to nudge them toward looking at a document developed by a 
committee of the Unitarian Universalist Association. In June 2001 the Unitarian 
Universalist Association published a document titled, “Assessing Our Leadership: 
Promoting Effectiveness in Congregational Leadership.” In the introduction the 
14 Kotter, 7. 
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editors wrote, “When we speak of assessing ministry, we mean assessing all the 

activities that advance the congregation’s mission, including, but not limited to, 

the work of the clergy.” 15 They went on to write that, 

Attempting to assess the effectiveness of a single person’s work, such as 
the minister’s work, apart from the dynamics and work of the entire 
institution runs the danger of concluding that everything that is not what it 
might be must be the fault of the single individual being evaluated. And 
since it is clear that a congregation’s ministry depends on much more than 
the work of a single individual, it is logical to assume that the assessment 
of a congregation’s ministry must include more territory than the minister’s 
“performance.” 16 

Thus the work of effective assessment must begin with the shared mission of 
the congregation. The editors suggest a 3-5 year cycle that begins with the 
review and possible rewriting of the mission statement at least every five years. 
Following the development of a strategic plan, there is a setting of regular yearly 
goals by laity and professional ministry to fulfill the plan and work for the mission. 
Then each year a review of the yearly plan presents a healthy assessment that 
reflects on how well all aspects of the congregation are working toward its 
mission, assessing how it might do better, improve and grow. Again, the key to 
this type of assessment is recognizing that working toward the mission is in fact 
adaptive work that might change from year to year as the leadership learns from 
their truly shared ministries. 

Often the reason behind the desire to do an immediate assessment of the 
minister also leads to another aspect of being mission-driven. When I asked 
congregational leadership some questions about why they wanted to do an 
assessment of the minister, when I pushed them to analyze the situation a little it 

15 “Assessing Our Leadership” (Boston: Unitarian Universalist Association, 2001), 1. 

16 “Assessing Our Leadership,” 1. 
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became clear that they were dealing with some difference of opinion or conflict 
within the congregation and needed to step back and look at the whole situation 
of the congregation. This included looking at the impact of not only the minister’s 
role but of other aspects of congregational life. An anecdote I heard recently 
goes like this; The typical Unitarian Universalist congregation’s leadership has 
the following mantra - “We are a lay led congregation, we are a lay led 
congregation, we participate in shared ministry, we participate in shared ministry, 
let’s evaluate the minister!” Again, there is a willingness to recognize part of our 
congregational system, that of approaching the overall ministry of a congregation 
as being shared but when it comes to the work of assessment leaders more often 
than not fall back on the easy way out - looking to the minister’s role in moving 
the mission forward. Thus the ability of a congregation’s leadership to move into 
an assessment process as just described often is based on whether or not they 
understand the congregation as a system. 

While this is only one example of understanding the importance of a 
congregation having a shared mission, it is one that proves to be a stumbling 
block for most congregations. Congregational leaders cannot assume that all 
their members are on the same page when it comes to the role and actions of a 
congregation. With the many challenges facing laity and clergy in building strong 
congregations in today’s rapidly changing society and thus changing view of the 
need for the church, it becomes even more vital that there is a clear shared 
mission for each congregation. 
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Mission as Part of the System 

In discussing the mission of a congregation as being part of a congregational 


system, another aspect of Heifetz’s work is useful. He suggests that at 
appropriate times one has to “get in the balcony” to look at the whole picture. 
“Leadership is both active and reflective. One has to alternate between 
participating and observing,” suggests Heifetz. 17 He uses the illustration of being 
at a dance with the difference between being in the middle of the floor with your 
partner and being on the balcony observing the whole. Rather than assuming 
the answer to any concern is just a technical fix, leaders need to get on the 
balcony to get the larger picture before getting back on the dance floor and 
continuing with the task. 

The concept of getting on the balcony flows from understanding the 
congregation as a whole system. As Peter Steinke suggests, “System Theory is 
a way of conceptualizing reality. It organizes our thinking from a specific vantage 
point. System thinking considers the interrelatedness of the parts. Instead of 
seeing isolated, unrelated parts, we look at the whole.” 18 It has been my 
experience that congregational leadership, both lay and clergy, too often look to 
fix one part of the congregation’s system without understanding how it impacts 
the other aspects of the congregation. They are too stuck on trying to solve the 
problem that is in front of them to step onto the balcony to look at the system. 

As Peter Senge wrote in The Fifth Discipline : “Although systems thinking is 
seen by many as a powerful problem-solving tool, we believe it is more powerful 

17 Heifetz, 252. 

18 Steinke, How Your Church Family Works . 3. 
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as a language, augmenting and changing the ordinary ways we think and talk 

about complex issues.” 19 in fact the Unitarian Universalist statement of 

principles includes “Respect for the interdependent web of all existence of which 

we are a part.” Too often this Seventh Principle is taken as a connection to 

nature, but I believe it is better understood as an acknowledgement of our human 

recognition that we are all connected, all part of a larger system. Thus learning 

to talk about all aspects of life, including how we function within congregational 

life as a system is an important part of achieving our mission. Earlier I quoted 

Peter Steinke on systems from his book Healthy Congregations . It bears 

repeating here with the addition of one more sentence, 

Systems thinking is basically a way of thinking about life as all of a piece. 

It is a way of thinking about how the whole is arranged, how its parts 
interact, and how the relationships between the parts produce something 
new. A systems approach claims that any person or event stands in 
relationship to something. 20 

If we accept this understanding of systems thinking as the way to comprehend a 
congregational system we can acknowledge that being in relationship is at the 
core of religious life and that the achieving of our shared mission is certainly 
about how, together, we are able to “produce something new.” 

It is producing something new that at times becomes a sticking point. In 
addressing the need to change the way church is done in the twenty-first century, 
Thomas Bandy suggests that congregations must overcome ’’four dimensions of 
stress.” The first stress deals with the need for systemic change within a 
congregation. Bandy writes that many “church leaders cannot accept the 

19 Senge, et al., The Fifth Discipline. 88. 

20 Steinke, Healthy Congregations . 3. 
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demand to literally change the nature of species.” 21 As Peter Senge states, “The 

art of systems thinking includes learning to recognize the ramifications and 

tradeoffs of the action you choose.” 22 Agreeing with Senge, Bandy writes that, 

Even when congregations and church leaders acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the demand for systemic change, they often fail to understand its full 
scope. They talk about systemic change but in fact implement only 
programmatic change. 23 

For real mission-driven systemic change to happen in a congregation more 
than just the leaders must be involved. Thus Bandy, while suggesting that the 
“leaders find it difficult to convince others of the need,” recognizes that change 
can only happen by helping others understand what such change means, it does 
not happen “by a congregational vote.” 24 But mission-driven systemic change 
does what Peter Steinke suggests when he states, “system theory creates a shift 
in our awareness. It restructures how we think. By rethinking human interaction, 
we will gain access to new ways of living with one another.” 25 

Thus systems thinking allows us to see new ways to implement a 
congregational mission, ways that may have been blocked by not understanding 
a congregation in this manner. Part of Bandy’s answer to how a congregational 
system needs to evolve in the twenty-first century is to create a structure which is 
“permission giving.” This phrase, used by Bandy and a number of consultants, 
speaks to the need to have a minister and board that empower members to be 
part of the ministry of the congregation, part of the fulfilling of the mission. Thus 

21 Bandy, Moving Off the Map . 22. 

22 Senge, 91. 

23 Bandy, Moving Off the Map. 23. 

24 Bandy, Ibid., 23. 

25 Steinke, How Your Church Family Works, xi. 
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the structure is not authoritarian, but as Hesselbein suggests, one that is not only 

mission focused and values based, but one in which the leadership is “learning to 

lead people and not to contain them.” 26 Bandy agrees when he suggests: 

The key to systemic change is opportunistic initiative. It is the ability to 
seize the moment, create and liberate mission teams, and surf the chaos 
of change. This requires high trust and absolute clarity regarding values, 
beliefs, vision, and mission of corporate life. 27 

So for the leadership of a congregation to move the mission of a 
congregation into the future means not only creating the mission but 
understanding it as an adaptive process that is part of changing a church system. 
This also includes understanding how, in a shared ministry; the goal is to liberate 
as many people as possible to be involved in the ministry. It also means 
remembering that the beginning is having a clear shared mission. In beginning 
to understand the range of impacts that are possible within a system, 
congregational leaders need to look at theories about church systems that make 
sense to them as they move their mission ahead. 


26 Hesselbein, 52. 

27 Bandy, Moving Off the Map. 23 
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Chapter 4: The Size Impact on Congregations 

In recent years the most popular systems oriented theories about 
congregational organization have focused on the size of the congregation, the 
number of people attending worship each week and the number of children in 
Sunday School, if they are not counted in worship. Based on the numbers of 
those attending worship; a theory about the way a congregation needs to be 
organized and what style of ministry is needed was developed. 

In fact analyzing congregations by size has become so accepted that in 2001 
Alice Mann wrote that “The Alban Institute has based a good deal of its work with 
congregations on several observations about size.” The key observation about 
size, she writes, is that “congregations fall into distinctive size categories, and 
congregations of different sizes organize in different ways. Each with its own 
recognizable way of ‘being church.’” 1 

In 1983 Arlin Rothauge, an Episcopal priest, published a booklet titled, Sizing 
up a Congregation for New Member Ministry . This introduced the concept of 
analyzing congregational organization according to worship attendance size in 
four categories. His categories are the Family size of under 50 in average 
attendance; the Pastoral size of 50-150 in regular worship attendance; the 
Program size of 150-350 in average worship attendance; and the Corporate size 
with more than 350 on average in worship attendance. While not going deeply 
into systems theory, Rothauge basically offered a model that suggested certain 
aspects of the ministry of a congregation were related to each other and thus 


1 Alice Mann, Raising the Roof (Bethesda, Md.: Alban Institute, 2001), 5. 
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impacted how a congregation worked. His work showed ministers and laity that 
in order to serve a certain size congregation well, one needed to take into 
consideration aspects of organization and style of ministry. 2 

One of the better known congregational consultants dealing with size 
definitions of organization is Lyle Schaller who proposed a theory in his book 
Looking in the Mirror in 1984. He divided congregations by size and 
metaphorical names, up to 35 in worship attendance was a cat, 35-100 a collie ; 
100-175 a garden ; 175-225 a house] 225-450 a mansion] 450-700 a ranch] and 
700+ an independent nation. Recently Schaller has been writing about the very 
large congregation. In this current work he comes up with a differing size division 
among congregations that focuses on the larger size congregations. Such work 
has become important, in part because statistically there has been a shift to a 
higher percentage of people who belong to very large congregations. 3 

Gary McIntosh offers a different perspective on the size of a congregation. In 
his book, One Size Doesn’t Fit All: Bringing Out the Best in Anv Size Church he 
suggests three size distinctions: the small church with under 200 in attendance 
on Sunday which he states includes 80% of all congregations in the United 
States; the medium size church with 201-400 in attendance on Sunday which 
involves 10% of all congregations in the United States; and the large church 
which has 401 or more in attendance on Sunday and accounts for another 10% 
of United States congregations. 4 

2 Arlin Rothauge, Sizing up a Congregation for New Member Ministry (New York: 
Episcopal Church Center, 1983). 

3 Lyle E. Schaller, Looking in the Mirror (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1984), 14-37. 

4 McIntosh, One Size Doesn’t Fit All. 18. 
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The Rothauge theory has also been explored outside Christian traditions; 

David Trietsch and Dan Hotchkiss joined Alice Mann in writing an article dealing 

with work they had done in the Boston area, “Beginnings of a Theory of 

Synagogue Size.” While attendance at worship is not the figure one would use 

for delineating the size differences in a synagogue, they wrote, 

The consultants from the Boston workshop were able to substantiate from 
their experience in congregations that as congregational communities 
shifted from one size category to another, the three characteristics 
observed in churches hold true. 5 

It seems that among the mainstream Protestants and Unitarian Universalists 
the theory developed by Rothauge has been the one that has taken hold. One 
could make an argument that this is due to the influence of the Alban Institute. 
First of all, Alban was started by Episcopalians, Rothauge’s denomination. 
Secondly, Alban consultants, particularly Roy Oswald and Alice Mann further 
developed this theory and helped popularize it. Of course an argument could 
also be made that many congregations found this methodology spoke to 
something they had experienced as well. Certainly my own experience is that 
when I would lay out this theory for a congregation’s leaders there were many 
looks of recognition around the room. People saw in this theory the struggles 
they were going through, particularly when discussing Mann’s theory of plateaus 
between the four stages. 

My work as a consultant led me to conclude a number of years ago that to 
help congregations develop visions, mission statements, goals and long range 
plans without helping them understand what it would take to achieve their 

5 David Trietsch, et. al., “Beginnings of a Theory of Synagogue Size," in Size Transitions 
in Congregations, ed. Beth Ann Gaede (Bethesda, Md.: Alban Institute, 2001), 33. 
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visionmission, goals, or plans was not productive. Thus I began using the size 
theory in my work a dozen years ago. When I began my work as a District 
Executive four years ago it was not long before all the professional and lay 
leadership of all the congregations in the Pacific Southwest District knew about 
the Rothauge categories related to size. It would not be unusual to go into one of 
these congregations and find the board or council discussing how to move off a 
plateau or how to transition from one size to another. Many of the ministerial and 
lay leaders have read one or more of Alice Mann’s books. 

Yet over my years of using this theory I have struggled with congregations 
that seemed not quite to fit the pattern. The size dynamics theories suggest that 
congregations of differing sizes need ministers who have different skills. Thus as 
a congregation grows, ministers either need to commit to changing their skills or 
they must move on to another congregation. A denominational system where the 
judicatory head has the authority to move ministers between churches might 
allow for such change in a smooth transition. But in a congregational polity 
based system, such as that under which the Unitarian Universalists’ function, 
such change is more difficult. Accepting the congregational size theory about a 
minister’s role might place pressure on a minister to leave a congregation where 
he or she might have been having a very successful ministry. Laypeople, who 
have this understanding of church size, can often start making demands of the 
minister, demands the minister is not ready to deal with at that time. Add to this 
the complication that ministers are basically trained to be pastors; any theory that 
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suggests a minister needs to get involved in administration and sharing the 
pastoral work with congregants sets up potential conflict. 

Another situation in which I have dealt with a congregation trying to look at 
size theory and apply it to their situation is an old downtown congregation where 
the membership total is around 100. Worship attendance is around 60 but they 
own a large building with a sanctuary that holds upwards of 400. Most size 
theories would suggest that this congregation might have a fulltime minister but 
only volunteer or part time staff otherwise. Yet this congregation had a fulltime 
administrator, to deal with the wide range of uses of the building by other 
organizations, and one fulltime plus a number of part time custodians. Add to the 
situation a long, proud tradition of a strong music program which meant they 
employed a professional, nationally known choir director and a professional 
accompanist. Thus without including the minister or religious educator you had a 
staff for at least a large midsize congregation. 

My experience in working with this congregation informs my conclusion that 
using only size as the basis to define a congregation’s ministry limits the options 
and does not, by itself help in the creation of attainable goals. As in the 
examples mentioned above, I believe there have to be other options available, 
other models with which these congregations can work as they develop their 
missions for the future. For a congregation to change it needs leadership that 
understands that size can make a difference and does push a congregation in 
certain directions but that there are often challenges that go beyond the basics of 
size theory that impact a congregation’s ability to move toward its mission. My 
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experience suggests that these challenges can at times have more impact on a 
congregation than the numbers of those attending worship regularly. I also 
question whether a congregation and minister with a good relationship can’t find 
other options to deal with the needs of a growing congregation other than the 
minister needing to change his or her style or the congregation needing to find a 
new minister. 

Further, my experience is that congregational leaders seeking to understand 
size dynamics as they impact a congregation usually approach the theory as if it 
will supply them with a technical answer to a technical problem, to use Heifetz’s 
construct. While most of the consultants using size theory do not necessarily 
intend to present the model in such a fashion, my observation is that it has this 
effect when congregational leadership attempts to apply it in their congregations. 
Thus congregational leaders often move to create small groups without thinking 
through how they are to be sustained or they push the minister to start acting like 
a “program” minister if they are trying to move from the smaller “pastoral” size to 
the next tier 

As a way of looking at other options in understanding congregational 
systems I have identified ten challenges to congregational change and growth. 
These challenges affect how a congregation is able to implement its mission. 
Some of the challenges are identified within the size theory as having to be 
understood as a congregation grows. Most of the challenges are not dealt with 
within most size theories and in my opinion can often prove to be enough of a 
challenge that they prevent congregations from achieving their mission. 
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Chapters five, six, and seven divide these challenges into three categories and I 
attempt to explore how they impact a congregation’s mission as it moves into its 
future. 
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Chapter 5: The Structural Challenges 

The Structural Challenges are those that support the system of the 
congregation. These challenges are organizational, governance, staffing, and 
financial (how money is raised, spent, and kept). Because they support the 
system they overlap at various points and relate to each other in ways that mean 
their various responsibilities often cause confusion about their differences. But I 
believe each of these challenges is in fact a distinct sphere that congregational 
leaders need to understand in order to carry out their mission. To some degree 
these challenges are dealt with within the work of most consultants dealing with 
size theory. Yet, I believe a broader understanding of these areas of 
congregational structure offer leaders a wide range of possible choices in 
structuring their congregation, depending on their mission and the impact of the 
other challenges addressed in this paper. 

The Organizational Challenge 

The organizational structure of a congregation is how the governing body, 
the minister, and various committees and groups connect to each other and to 
the congregation as a whole. The organizational structure is often determined by 
the denominational affiliation or lack thereof. Another impact on the 
organizational formation of a congregation is the tradition of congregational 
formation and organization in the part of the country in which it is located. Older 
congregations in the northeast often have a basic organizational form that may 
go back as far as the Seventeenth century. Some states also have specific 
regulations about religious corporations. Newer congregations tend to have 
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simpler organizational structures. My experience is that in nearly all 
congregations the first challenge is having leaders that understand the existing 
organizational structure of the congregation. 

The consultants who have proposed impacts on a congregation depending 
on size, spend most of their writing in this area. In general they suggest that a 
smaller congregation has an organization that is informal. There may be a part- 
time minister and a board with some committees but the small congregation is 
often led by a matriarch and/or patriarch. As a congregation grows to support a 
fulltime minister the organization often centers on the minister. There is a board 
and committees but the minister works with them all; the minister is mot often the 
provider of pastoral care and adult education. As the congregation grows larger 
the minister becomes the pastor to the leadership, depending on committees or 
groups to do much of the pastoral care, the education of newer members, etc. At 
this size, a congregation begins to add more staff who support other aspects of 
the ministry. Also increased size creates a need for a range of small groups 
where newer members can connect to the congregation. As the congregation 
continues to grow, the organization stays basically the same but with more of it 
and more staff working in the various areas of ministry. According to the 
consultants that use this analysis the determining factor on which these briefly 
described organizational structures are based is the number of people who 
worship in the average week. Depending on which consultant or author you read 
the numbers which constitute each size vary. 
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My experience suggests to me that while there are differing styles of 
organization, the determining factor should be how to best achieve the mission of 
the congregation. Thus I believe that even a small congregation can be better 
served in having an intentional organizational structure not an informal one that is 
dependent on a matriarch or patriarch. 

How a congregation integrates people into its ministry is of crucial 
importance to its organizational structure. While I agree that as a congregation 
grows it becomes imperative that it have an intentional organization or it will 
begin to lose members, the intentional organization is something a congregation 
of any size needs to consider. I would add that if a congregation is committed to 
shared ministry then the organizational structure needs to empower people to 
become involved in the ministry of the congregation. 

One of the major impacts on congregational life in the last decade plus has 

been the decrease in volunteers available to work on committees and do many of 

the tasks a previous generation did in their congregations. Too many 

congregations have tried to continue their organizational structure, one based on 

numerous committees that meet regularly. That worked in a previous generation 

even though it is not working anymore. Kennon Callahan writes, 

Years ago, the myth was spawned that the way to involve people is to put 
them on a committee, and the results of this myth have been among the 
most harmful and destructive factors to many congregations’ status as 
declining or dying churches . 1 


1 Kennon L. Callahan, Twelve Kevs to an Effective Church (San Francisco: Harper Row, 
1983 ), 59 . 
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Thus I believe that as congregations look to develop organizational 
structures that serve their missions for the future they also need to take into 
consideration how to do it differently. At the core, I believe this means 
understanding committee work differently than in the past, it might even mean 
having fewer committees in a congregation. Today, committees are made up of 
fewer people, thus the role of the committee is to find new ways to involve more 
people in tasks for which the committee is responsible, not to do all the work 
themselves. People today have less time to volunteer but it does not mean they 
do not want to serve. Give most members of a congregation a specific task, with 
clear directions and time frames and you will find many people willing to 
participate in the ministry of the congregation. 

I believe Jean Trumbauer’s work on gifts-based ministry is the approach 
more congregations need to adopt in order to develop intentional organizational 
structure for the fulfillment of the congregation’s mission. In the introduction to 
Created and Called she writes that the purpose of her manual is to make the 
case for and provide 

necessary resources to support a comprehensive gifts ministry...Further, it 
seeks to help facilitate gifts classes as well as to employ a variety of other 
approaches that assist people in discovering their gifts and call to 
ministry . 2 

Her work is not based on the size of the congregation, but rather on finding 

an intentional way for people to share the ministry of a congregation. In fact, one 

of the congregations she describes in the chapter on church models is the 

Unitarian Universalist congregation in St. Paul, Minnesota, Unity Church. She 

2 Jean Morris Trumbauer, Created and Called (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1998), 
14. 
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describes this congregation’s work as seeking “to help its members give 
expression to their gifts and values in their family, workplace, congregation, and 
in the community with both friends and strangers.” Later she writes that “At 
Unity, the emphasis on shared ministry and intentional communities based on 
mutuality goes hand-in-hand with an emphasis on gifts .” 3 I would suggest that 
this understanding of shared ministry with the intentional processes set in place 
to support it, is precisely the model for an organizational structure that all 
congregations need to seriously consider for the future. The challenge is to 
move away from old entrenched models to one that can help them fulfill their 
mission for the future. 

The Governance Challenge 

Until recently very little attention has been paid to models of governance of 
the congregation. Governance refers to how the congregation makes decisions 
and shares power and responsibility for activities. As with the organizational 
challenge most of what has been written about governance in the religious 
setting has been tied to the size of the congregation, and most authors have 
suggested it is okay for smaller congregations to have boards that micro-manage 
but as the congregation grew they needed to change the form of governance. 
About a decade ago I noticed that congregational board members were talking 
about not micro-managing the various committees in a congregation but few of 
them actually took any steps to move in such a direction. I believe that the 
challenge for congregations willing to deal with governance is to find a 


3 Trumbauer, 221. 
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governance form that helps them achieve their mission. While their size may 

impact that choice it is not the prime determinant. 

In discussing governance for a religious organization David Hester writes: 

Practicing good governance, then, requires having a clear and explicit 
understanding of the board’s mission or purpose, which is set within the 
frame of the identity, character, and stated purpose of the religious 
organization the board serves . 4 


Although most congregational boards would state that they do in fact follow what 
Hester suggests, in my experience the form of governance for the most part 
prevents the board from leading the congregation to fulfill its mission. Thomas 
Bandy suggests: 

The habit of most congregational boards is to mandate offices and 
committees by listing everything the person or persons can or should do. 
By doing so, the limits of creativity are determined by the creativity of the 
board, and not by the creativity of the people actually doing the ministry . 5 

In my experience there are four basic forms of governance employed by 
congregational leadership, at least in Unitarian Universalist congregations. The 
program board manages the programs of the congregation in the manner 
suggested by the quote from Bandy. The term portfolio board means the 
members of the board have as their prime linkage a particular program in the 
congregation. In some congregations this means the board member actually 
chairs the particular committee or committees which comprise his or her portfolio. 
The liaison board has members of the board serving as liaisons to particular 
programs or committees in the church. This is generally not as strong a linkage 

4 David C. Hester, “ Practicing Governance in the Light of Faith,” in Building Effective 
Boards for Religious Organizations , ed. Thomas P. Holland and David C. Hester (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 2000), 66. 

5 Bandy, Christian Chaos . 63. 
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to the programs as the portfolio board, but still the board member sees his or her 
prime responsibility as representing the interests of the particular committee. In 
my experience these first three forms create a governance style which 
encourages a board to micro-manage the programs of the congregation. Very 
often a good portion of a board meeting is spent hearing reports about programs, 
sometimes rehashing the work of a committee, and debating whether to approve 
certain actions by the staff or committees. The fourth style of board is the policy 
board which attempts to represent the ministry of a congregation in a holistic 
form, closer to Hester's vision of good governance as quoted above. This style 
of board sets broad policies under which the programs are carried out by 
committees and staff. My experience is that this style of board is the most 
empowering for staff and committees and is the least likely to fall into 
micromanaging. It also fits well with a shared ministry approach. 

One of the leaders in helping boards understand their governance role, John 
Carver, writes, 

A governing board can make any number of contributions to its 
organization. But the choices of those board outputs should not be merely 
a laundry list of board member interests. Nor will responsible board 
leadership be achieved by accepting by rote the usual list of board 
activities handed down by traditional practices. We must craft a more 
effective blueprint than either chance or conventional wisdom can give 
us . 6 

Carver and his wife Miriam have developed a model call Policy Governance 
which, as the name implies, follows what I defined as the policy style board. 

Over the last several years the Pacific Southwest District Board explored how it 


6 John Carver and Miriam Mayhew Carver, Your Roles and Responsibilities as a Board 
Member (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1996), 4-5. 
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might function under Policy Governance. Having already decided they wanted to 
be a board that focused on policy, the leadership struggled with how to carry out 
that goal. They decided that Policy Governance provided them the guidance 
needed to truly follow their role of achieving the mission of the District and 
therefore encouraging the creativity of staff and committees to develop programs 
to meet that goal. The Carvers’ model may not work for all congregations but in 
my experience discussing their model raises important issues concerning 
governance of a religious organization. Like all models one has to adapt it to fit 
one’s particular organization but the empowering of the staff and committees to 
use their own imaginations without having to run back to the board for permission 
is key to building an organization that can truly implement its mission. This 
model also requires the board to take seriously it role in the assessment of the 
overall ministry of the District. The assessment model discussed elsewhere in 
this paper fits well with this model of governance. 

I also believe that Thomas Bandy’s model of a permission-giving board fits 
well with a board that develops policy and regularly assesses its ministry. He 
suggests such a board follows four assumptions: 

• Permission-giving board members are not specialists but 
generalists.... 

• Permission-giving board members are not representatives but 
bridge builders.... 

• Permission-giving board members are not technicians, but ministry 
mappers.... 

• Permission-giving board members are not gurus or saints, but 
leaders who model disciplines for spiritual growth and use 
understandable tools to measure the impact of congregational 
ministries on the world . 7 


7 Bandy, Christian Chaos . 66. 
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Bandy writes further that “These new assumptions motivate the board to 
clarify the boundaries between policy and management, and to limit controls on 
both .” 8 In my experience following such a model frees the board to get excited 
about the mission of the congregation, to be as Bandy suggests: bridge builders 
and ministry mappers. It means that reflection on one’s faith and how it impacts 
the congregation and the world becomes part of the role of the board. As Hester 
writes, “to make practical theological reflection central to practicing religious 
governance suggests rich possibilities for restructuring the board’s time 
together .” 9 

I believe that congregations of any size will be better served by a board that 
has as its role governance that sets policy. Yet it is difficult to convince boards to 
take the time to re-educate themselves to this work. Katherine Tyler Scott writes, 
“The boards of many organizations are conflicted about, or resistant to, 
designating sufficient resources for their own education and development .” 10 I 
believe the challenge for our congregational boards that want to be able to lead 
their congregations in achieving their mission is a willingness to grapple openly 
with issues of governance and not just continue the hand-me-down models from 
the past. Congregations need to take their leadership seriously enough to 
provide for quality leadership development. Leaders have been trained in basics 
of running meetings; recruiting people to serve on boards and committees; and in 


8 Ibid., 66-67. 

9 Hester, “Practicing Governance in Light of Faith,” in Building Effective Boards for 
Religious Organizations . 78. 

10 Katherine Tyler Scott, Creating Caring and Capable Boards (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 2000), 146 
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some cases how to focus on the fact that leadership in a congregation is a 
religious and spiritual task. This type of training is not enough, it is only the 
beginning. Again, from Scott, “The not-for-profit sector needs help in overcoming 
a long history of providing minimal or insufficient education for those most 
responsible for governance and leadership of organizations .” 11 I believe this to 
be the beginning of the challenge in governance for our congregations. 
Leadership needs to be willing to invest the time and money to educate 
themselves about governance and how it might truly support them in achieving 
the congregation’s mission. 

The Staffing Challenge 

One of the realities of this age is that people have less time to volunteer in 
congregations, at least to the extent they did previously. Thus we find that many 
things that have been done by volunteers in the past now need to be done by 
staff. This of course puts pressure on the budget and can limit the 
congregation’s ability to provide a variety of services. Yet more and more 
congregations are finding that in order to strive toward their mission they need to 
look to creating paid positions, even if they are only part time. Some 
congregations are lucky enough to have volunteers, but even these volunteer 
positions must fit into an overall vision of how staff supports the mission of the 
congregation. As Bill Easum writes, “A congregation’s most important assets are 
the gifts, skills, and passion quotient of the paid and unpaid servants (staff ).” 12 


11 Scott, 147. 

12 William Easum, Unfreezing Moves (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2001), 117. 
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Most useful of the recent writings on staffing, I believe, is the work done by 
Gary L. McIntosh in Staff Your Church for Growth . While his book is obviously 
aimed at helping congregations deal with what it means to staff for a changing 
congregation, one that is looking to increase its membership, I found his 
presentation to be of value for any congregation trying to understand the 
dynamics of staffing in the twenty-first century. 

In Unitarian Universalist congregations I have found the decision to hire staff 
members beyond the first minister is often a reaction to a problem. There is no 
longer a volunteer to deal with the newsletter or order of service so a part time 
office staff person is hired. The church school grows beyond what can be 
handled by the minister and the volunteers so a part time Director of Religious 
education is hired. Although in many cases these might be the correct decisions, 
rarely are they made by looking at the mission and direction of the congregation. 
As McIntosh writes, “a simple observation of the majority of churches with 
multiple staffs reveals that many (perhaps most) are staffed for a decline or 
numerical plateau rather than for growth .” 13 

McIntosh wrote his book because in the congregations with which he worked 
he “found that relatively few have a solid rationale for developing a multiple staff 
ministry .” 14 He breaks out the responsibilities for church staff into six categories: 
finding people, keeping people, celebrating with people, educating people, 
overseeing people, and caring for people. The first three categories are the ones 
that a new church sees as priorities while the later three are ones on which an 

13 Gary L. McIntosh, Staff Your Church for Growth (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2000), 

16. 

14 Ibid., 17. 
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established congregation concentrates. He suggests that these patterns are also 
true for growing and declining congregations. The declining congregation 
focuses on the latter three categories, often ignoring the first three. Thus 
additional staff are hired to serve education and to oversee and care for people. 
"Pressure to provide for the people already in the church will cause a 
redistribution of money, time, energy, and leadership to the right side of the 
continuum to the neglect of the left .” 15 I see this acted out regularly in 
congregations when, after a discussion about how to bring in new people and 
younger generations, the first response is usually, “but what about the needs of 
the current members?” Thus the congregation often gets caught in a debate that 
prevents them from moving forward on a goal to bring in new people. 

The answer is that a congregation needs to have a balance between both 
sides of the continuum that McIntosh lays out. Yet too often the response means 
that a congregation is unwilling to spend time and money on the first three areas. 
Or, if they do, it is the minimal amount of time needed to connect with new 
people. The concept that they need to concentrate staff time and financial 
resources on finding people, keeping people and celebrating with people is, at 
best, over looked, if not outright denied. 

Currently two congregations in the Pacific Southwest District with multiple 
staff members are looking to replace ministers who left their congregations. In 
both cases the struggle is focused on how to decide what is needed. Both 
congregations seem to going through a healthy process about how to make 
choices, using this opportunity to define the staffing for the future with a different 

15 Ibid., 25. 
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model. One congregation has had a committee develop a number of models and 
is asking the congregation which one they would prefer; all the models offer 
different configurations of professional ministry. The other congregation set up a 
committee to look at their long range plan and what other congregations have 
done. This committee will make a recommendation to the board and 
congregation. While the first model is one that is democratic, an important 
principle to Unitarian Universalist congregations, it does not take into account the 
full range of possibilities in looking at the staffing needs and makes the 
assumption that some type of professional ministry will fit their needs. The 
second congregation has a better opportunity to design a more holistic approach 
to the congregation’s needs. Yet the leadership of both congregations are 
concentrating on meeting the needs of current members and not looking at the 
broader context of how might they staff to serve both current members and 
potential newer members. 

Jean Trumbauer also stresses the importance of an approach to involve 
newer members in her work on gifts based ministry. In fact she recommends 
that congregations have at least one committee to coordinate the integration of 
people and their gifts into the ministry of the congregation. A good number of the 
congregations with which she has worked have hired staff to serve as shared or 
gifts ministry coordinators. Some of the congregations with which I work have 
moved to develop volunteer coordinator positions. No matter what one calls the 
role, it is a recognition that new members need structured help in being 
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integrated into the congregation and as a congregation grows, a staff member to 
fulfill this role may in fact be important. 

For me the key to looking at how to staff a congregation to meet its mission 
objectives means taking the time to look holistically at the congregation’s needs. 
New staff should not be brought into the congregation until it’s clear where the 
congregation needs help most in fulfilling its mission. Leadership should not 
continue to follow old patterns of how staff has been added in the past in either 
the congregation or the religious tradition. Assumptions that a new staff member 
should be another minister or religious education professional need to be 
analyzed from the perspective of the whole program and mission of the 
congregation. Looking at staffing holistically also means recognizing that 
bringing new members into a congregation in some intentional fashion might be 
part of a congregation’s fulfilling of a mission that speaks to growing and that this 
goal may in fact mean adding new staff to support this aspect of the mission. 
Thus congregational leaders, in developing a strategic plan must analyze how, 
given their unique situation, the addition of staff helps them achieve their goals 
and ultimately their mission. 

The Financial Challenge 

For most congregations in the United States money has been the last taboo 
for conversation in mixed company. Yet how a congregation deals with raising 
money and how much money it has to fulfill its goals in any given year has a 
major impact on its mission. 
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Thomas Jeavons and Rebekah Basinger, in discussing fundraising in 
religious organizations, say that “many current approaches seem geared more to 
appeal to donors’ self-interest than to encourage altruism or witness to the values 
of a shared faith .” 16 Financial consultant Mike Durall writes that “Despite all the 
talk about and the actual practice of raising money in churches and synagogues, 
members of mainline traditions are rarely challenged to increased generosity .” 17 
Yet Jeavons and Basinger suggest that “There is some statistical evidence, and 
a lot of anecdotal evidence, to suggest that as donors grow spiritually and 
deepen their commitment, they tend to be more generous ." 18 Loren Mead 
stepped into the conversation about churches and money with his book, 

Financial Meltdown in the Mainline? . In discussing what he defines as the 
financial meltdown he says, “in working on the financial mess we have allowed 
ourselves to get in, we have a chance to touch the heart of some of the spiritual 
meltdown that may also be happening around us .” 19 Yet, the majority of 
congregations continue to take the approach that raising money is a separate 
thing from faith development. 

Thus the greatest challenge for congregations looking to move into the future 
is taking time to help members understand that dealing with money is part of 
one’s spiritual growth. This begins with how a congregation deals with its annual 
pledge campaign. Durall states, 

16 Thomas H. Jeavons and Rebekah Burch Basinger, Growing Givers’ Hearts (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2000), 7. 

17 Michael Durall, Creating Congregations of Generous People (Bethesda, Md.: Alban 
Institute, 1999), 3. 

18 Jeavons and Basinger, 10, 

19 Loren B. Mead, Financial Meltdown in the Mainline? (Bethesda, Md.: Alban Institute, 
1998), 7. 
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I do believe, however, that traditional methods used to conduct pledge 
drives inadvertently create and perpetuate a small-gift mentality in 
religious communities. The typical pledge drive can also be disheartening, 
if not distressing, for pledge-drive volunteers. 20 

While I do not believe there is only one way to raise funds for congregations’ 
yearly budgets, I do believe that such fund-raising needs to be addressed 
holistically, be approached as a year-round effort, and be mission driven. This 
means that pledge campaign needs to be seen as an integral part of the overall 
program of a congregation and not as something separate and done only for a 
brief time. Further, it needs to be based on the mission of the congregation so 
the members are able to see that what they have committed to as a mission is, in 
fact, being developed. 

My experience leads me to agree with other consultants who state that 
almost every congregation has more money than they need available within the 
membership of their congregations. Yet the leadership, lay and ministerial, has 
difficulty understanding this and therefore are unwilling to develop a system that 
allows them to follow Durall’s recommendations. As long as congregational 
leaders struggle with how to raise money, their mission will be stunted. 

One example of a positive nature in raising funds in the Pacific Southwest 
District is a congregation that has grown from a under 400 members to almost 
700 members in seven years. This congregation has a full-time staff of a Senior 
Minister, Minister of Religious Education, Music Director, and Administrator. In 
the last few years the congregation has added not only several support staff 
positions but also a full-time Outreach Director. They also built a large education 

20 Durall, 10. 
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building with offices, classrooms, and a chapel. When the Minister of Religious 
Education resigned this past summer this congregation brought on an Interim 
Associate Minister to help them define what the staffing should look like in the 
future, rather than assuming they should just continue on as they had in the past. 
They are also in the process of studying how to expand their sanctuary. I was 
told by an active member of the lay leadership that the major difference that has 
allowed this congregation to move from a beloved ministry of almost thirty years 
during which time the membership numbers stayed on a plateau, through an 
interim year, to this new growth oriented ministry, is that the current senior 
minister is willing to talk about money as a part of the ministry of the 
congregation. 

As Mike Durall affirms, the minister’s role can make a difference. In his 
chapter on “The Minister’s Role in Fund-Raising,” he writes that “The minister 
needs to take a well-thought-out and meaningful role in stewardship education.” 21 
Durall lists five ways a minister plays a crucial role in what he calls stewardship: 

1) The minister should introduce the importance of stewardship to the 
congregation at the earliest opportunity. 

2) The minister should stress the importance of ongoing stewardship 
education with new or incoming members. 

3) The minister should encourage an attitude of abundance rather than 
scarcity. 

4) The minister has the task of setting a vision and clarifying roles. 

5) The minister makes stewardship part of the worship service on a 
regular basis. 22 

He also spends time in his book explaining a model of how a congregation might 
develop a yearlong approach to dealing with money. Again, I do not believe 


21 Durall, 46. 

22 Durall., 49-52. 
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there is only one way of running a pledge campaign or one way a minister might 
be involved but I do believe the minister needs to take an active role in the 
implementation of a holistic plan. This may be a personal challenge for some 
ministers but it is a challenge they need to be willing to grapple with, maybe 
asking the laity for help in developing a plan to which they can all commit in 
support of the congregation’s mission. 

The congregations’ approach to capital campaigns, often a part of any 
mission aimed at changing the size or nature of the ministry, presents another 
challenge. Whether the capital is needed to construct a new building or repair 
and update an existing one, I would suggest that this area of financial challenge 
needs to be dealt with in much the same fashion as the annual pledge campaign. 
It needs to be tied to the mission, be done holistically, and involve the leadership 
of not just the laity but the minister as well. 

If the congregation has an endowment fund, how it is invested and how it’s 
used it is another financial challenge. Loren Mead writes, “We need to move 
planned giving to the center of our thinking.” 23 Mead believes that congregations 
need to nurture giving at the planned giving level in order to make a difference in 
the future, both within the religious community and the larger world. The 
Unitarian Universalist Association is moving more strongly into this area as well, 
not only for the Association but also to help local congregations create planned 
giving strategies. In fact, the UUA has an Endowment Fund Guide which was 
written to help congregations “create and administer permanent funds that can 
provide additional financial security to their work and witness as religious 
23 Mead, Financial Meltdown . 104 
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liberals” 24 Further the UUA staff has developed a brochure that congregations 
can use in developing a planned giving campaign, as well as re-printable 
newsletter articles and consultants who are available to work with 
congregations. 

Some congregations are also seeing their endowments as a way to live out 
their values and mission by using socially responsible investment practices. This 
can mean screening the companies in which they invest to see that they do not 
produce products that the congregation deems detrimental to people or society; 
not investing in tobacco companies is one way many religious institutions follow 
this method. Some congregations also use their power as owners of a particular 
company’s stock to push for better conditions for workers or to stop the 
production of certain products. Lastly, some congregations use their endowment 
funds to invest in alternative projects, such as to support a non-profit that 
constructs low income housing. No matter what combination of socially 
responsible investing a congregation may choose, it is a growing way that 
congregational leaders are using to act on their values. 

Endowments also impact the congregation’s ability to achieve its mission 
because for some congregations an endowment means having a larger budget 
than might otherwise be possible for a congregation its size. Thus a smaller 
congregation might be able to have a more diverse ministry or outreach program 
because of endowment funds. The challenge is to create an endowment fund 
structure that does in fact allow the current congregation and board to use the 
funds as the mission of the congregation grows and changes. 

24 Endowment Fund Guide (Boston: Unitarian Universalist Association, 2001), 3. 
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Certainly there are challenges to how endowments might be handled; 
Jeavons and Basinger see endowments as a negative force on congregational 
life because they often remove current members from the need to financially 
support the program of the congregation. They suggest that The members of 
the living church know they have to support it - and do so generously - because 
it serves and represents them well.” 25 Mike Durall believes that part of helping 
congregants to be generous people is helping them to find more ways to give to 
support their values, yet in a recent conversation with him, he stated that he said 
he also felt endowments were detrimental to the work of congregations. He 
came to this conclusion because he has seen too many congregations use 
endowments to pay for their mission because of current members unwillingness 
to give to the mission. 26 I would suggest that in helping members of our 
congregations be more generous we need to develop comprehensive plans as 
suggested by Loren Mead, to help create more philanthropists in the pews. I 
believe the biggest challenges we face in the financial realm of ministry are, in 
fact, to help people find ways to live out their values, their mission through giving 
generously to help create communities that can carry those values into the 
future. 


25 Jeavons and Basinger, 175. 

26 Michael Durall, email to the author, 8 October 2001. 
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Chapter 6: The Community Challenges 

The community challenges are those aspects of congregational life that most 
define a congregation’s connection to the community of believers. These 
challenges include the generational makeup of the congregation, the worship 
form and style followed by the congregation and the norms for power and 
authority. 

The Generational Impact Challenge 
An ongoing concern for all congregations over the ages has been the 
passing on of the faith from generation to generation. In 1991 William Strauss 
and Neil Howe published Generations: The History of America's Future. 1584 to 
2069 . 1 Since that time they have published a number of books on the subject of 
generations. Their basic theory presents a cycle of how generations change and 
develop. In the last year or two a number of books have come out that deal with 
the generational concerns from a religious or congregational perspective. 

Among these books are Jackson Carroll and Wade Clark Roofs Bridging Divided 
Worlds: 2 Gary L. McIntosh’s One Church. Four Generations: 3 and Gil Rendle’s 
The Multioenerational Congregation: Meeting the Leadership Challenge . 4 In 
addition Richard Southern and Robert Norton devote a section of their book, 
Cracking Your Congregation’s Code , to understanding the generational impact 

1 William Strauss and Neil Howe, Generations (New York: William Morrow, Quill, 1991). 

2 Jackson Carroll and Wade Clark Roof, Bridging Divided Worlds (San Francsico: Jossey- 
Bass, 2002). 

3 Gary L. McIntosh, One Church. Four Generations (Grand Rapids: Baker Books, 2002). 

4 Gilbert Rendle, The Multioenerational Congregation (Bethesda, Md.: Alban Institute, 

2001 ). 
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on congregations. 5 While Wade Clark Roof has written a couple of books and 
articles dealing with the Baby Boom generation and its impact on religious life in 
the United States, these newer books are the first attempts to look more 
holistically at the impact of differing generations on congregational life. 

Strauss and Howe define a generation “as a special cohort-group whose 
length approximately matches that of a basic phase of life, or about twenty-two 
years over the last three centuries.” 6 Thus the defining of a generation is not 
simply a decision made by the years in which people are born but involves a 
larger sociological and philosophical analysis of how particular experiences and 
events shape people. The works I am using to look at generational cohorts and 
their impact on the religious community are all based on such analysis of people 
living in the United States only. 

According to Strauss and Howe, there are five generations that impact our 
society today and thus the ones we deal with in our congregations. The dates of 
the generations I use are ones I chose based on the reading of a number of 
authors and do not match Strauss and Howe’s exactly but do seem to fit the 
more generally accepted dates for the generations. Although, as with any theory, 
one has to recognize that at the connecting points between the generations, 
which generation one relates to is also impacted by family, friends, and other 
factors. The five generations and a brief description follows: 

Gl Generation: This group was born between 1900 and 1929; they were 
challenged by both the depression and World War II, they responded to both 

5 Richard Southern and Robert Norton, Cracking Your Congregation’s Code (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2001). 

6 Strauss and Howe, Generations. 34. 
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“with creativity and determination.” They entered universities, married and had 
children in record numbers. Dealing with the adversity they faced, they 
developed a take charge attitude; this affected the building of churches and 
created a pattern for worship and programs still evident in many congregations. 
They have a high level of institutional commitment. 7 

Silent Generation: This group was born between 1930 and 1945; they were 
raised during the depression, but were too young for WWII and too old for 
Vietnam. This is a stable generation that did all they could to continue the growth 
initiated by their predecessors. They prefer a “formal liturgy and an intellectual 
approach to programming.” Whether Unitarian Universalists recognize it or not 
often the “formal liturgy” in our congregations was the “hymn sandwich” with an 
intellectual sermon or talk between hymns, particularly in Fellowships. They are 
living longer, are healthier than the previous generation and are better off 
financially than the generations on either side. Like the GIs they also have a high 
level of institutional commitment. 8 

Babv Boom Generation: This group was born between 1946 and 1964; more 
than any other generation, they have changed the face of church in the U.S. Roof 
speaks to this impact on congregations in numerous books. They are 
comfortable with contemporary music, technology, and marketing strategies. 

They are in congregational leadership, inheriting problems created when 
Boomers left organized religious groups in the 1960s and 70s. They are dealing 


7 Southern and Norton, 56. 

8 Southern and Norton, 56, 57. 
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with sandwich generational issues. They have returned to church for their 
children but might exit as quickly as they returned if their experience is negative 9 

Generation X: This group was bom between 1965 and 1983; their life views 
and daily struggles are portrayed in popular TV series like “Friends.” Many grew 
up as latch-key kids, “they experienced the devastation of AIDS, and its 
implications have shaped their perspectives.” Though some may have made 
money in dotcoms, this is often the least well off adult generation. They are in 
the shadow of the Boomers, “they are a tough sell for most mainstream 
congregations.” 10 

Millennial Generation: This group was born after 1984; projections are that 
this will be larger in numbers than the Boomers. They were born into a 
burgeoning technological age, with all the implied advantages and 
disadvantages. Computers, personal cell phones, and credit cards are taken for 
granted. “They appear to have more fascination with mysticism and developing 
the interior life than previous generations...they do not perceive that there is a 
conflict between science and religion.” They want to explore religion through 
drama, visual arts, liturgy, and dance. 11 

Given the differences in life experience, Richard Southern and Robert Norton 
say that, 

Most congregations, in their hearts, want to be multigenerational and 
serve the needs of all groups. It’s a noble dream, but it’s not always 
realistic. No congregation can meet the needs of all groups with quality; it 
simply does not have the resources (money, people, space, expertise). 12 


Southern and Norton, 57, 58. 

10 Southern and Norton, 58. 

11 Southern and Norton, 58. 

12 Southern and Norton, 59. 
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While Southern and Norton imply that it might sometimes be possible by saying 
“it’s not always possible,” they do not go into any discussion about how it might 
be possible. Gil Rendle seems to agree when he says that congregations with 
an average weekly worship attendance of over 350 are able to do “additive 
programming.’’ In other words programming focused at subgroups, like 
alternative worship, is possible at this size. 13 

In the District I serve the only congregation with a strong ministry to those 
under the age of 38 is the largest congregation which has 800 members. This 
would seem to validate the comments of the consultants. Yet, one of the smaller 
congregations has recently seen an increase in members from the younger 
generations. This congregation, with 300 members, has a strong small group 
ministry. In fact they recently created a group of only Gen Xers. I believe that 
small groups, such as the covenant groups in this particular congregation, or 
some kind of intentional small group aimed at people sharing their beliefs and 
feelings helps bridge generations but this does not deal with differing 
expectations in worship, religious education, and building space. Bridging the 
gap between generations in smaller congregations continues to be an area of 
exploration, with congregations searching for more ways to respond to the needs 
of differing generations. 

Both Rendle and McIntosh attempt to help congregations address the gap 
between the generations. Rendle suggests that nearly all congregations have at 
least two generations within their membership; these generations usually have 

13 Rendle, The Multiaenerational Congregation. 29. 
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differing life experiences and differing needs in a religious community. Therefore 
Rendle says, our congregations are, by and large, bimodal. He writes that 
bimodal is “a singularly unattractive but descriptive term indicating that our 
congregations are increasingly housing populations with at least two centers of 
influence, often in competition.” 14 He goes on to state that “this tension between 
the competing centers of influence does not have to be cast as a problem.” 15 
Congregations that are bimodal are in healthy states according to Rendle, they 
reflect society and thus are not a problem to be solved. Yet he recognizes that 
these congregations are “not necessarily always comfortable.” 16 

The title of McIntosh’s book, One Church. Four Generations suggests that he 
believes there are four generations in most congregations. Using different 
language and metaphors than Rendle, McIntosh writes that, 

Not only are these generational waves creating turbulence in our society, 

they are causing turbulence in our churches. That is why it is essential to 

understand each generational wave and how it affects the other waves... 17 

Both Rendle and McIntosh propose that the Gl and Silent generations can be 
lumped together in their expectations within congregations. Rendle divides the 
five generations of Howe and Strauss into the Gl (Gl and Silent), Bridge 
(Boomers) and Consumer (Xers and Millennial). McIntosh deals with four 
generations which he calls Builders (Gl and Silent), Boomers, Busters (Xers), 
and Bridgers (Millennial). McIntosh keeps the Xers and Millennial separate 
because he believes that our culture is changing at such a pace that differences 

14 Ibid., 4. 

15 Ibid., 5. 

16 Ibid., 5. 

17 McIntosh, One Church. Four Generations . 24. 
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between generations are also accelerating. Rendle’s and McIntosh’s general 
descriptions of the generations are similar to those of Howe and Strauss but are 
updated a bit since they were both published more recently. 

Rendle and McIntosh differ from Strauss and Howe in the structure of their 

presentation of how to deal with the differing generations in a congregation. 

McIntosh seems to assume that while there is a problem in serving all four 

generations, with intentionality on the part of the pastor and leaders, and with a 

clear mission to serve the generations, a congregation can in fact serve all the 

generations. Rendle’s approach is explained in this quote from his book: 

The judgmental lenses used by successive generational cohorts to look 
critically at other cohorts confuse our understanding of the bimodal 
congregation. Normal generational behavior is weighted with positive and 
negative valences, depending on one’s generational point of view. Little 
neutral territory stands between competing value systems as a place for 
leaders to negotiate clear decisions and to seek agreement. 18 

Thus Rendle suggests that leadership needs to understand the differences in the 
generations and how to bring together differing cohorts to both develop and 
achieve a shared mission. This is not an easy path but if the congregation is 
committed to such a path it can be accomplished with some intentionality. No 
matter what approach a congregation’s leadership decides to use, it is clear that 
the generational makeup of a congregation presents a major challenge to 
developing and carrying out a shared mission. 

The Worship Challenge 

The worship service is still most often the first experience of a congregation 
that a visitor encounters. The impact of the service on visitors contributes in 
18 Rendle, The Multiaenerational Congregation . 112. 
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large measure to their decision to return to the congregation. Recently 
consultants have stated that people make their decision to return within the first 
eleven minutes of arriving at a congregation. This means how they are greeted 
is important, but how the worship service begins has a great impact as well. The 
challenge in developing worship to fit the mission of a congregation is 
understanding not only the tradition and place of worship in a particular 
congregation’s heritage, but also the expectations of newcomers to a 
congregation. This challenge is amplified by the changing understandings of 
worship of the different generations coming to our congregations. 

For Unitarian Universalists this challenge begins with the recognition that 
there is no accepted one form or reason for what happens on Sunday morning. 
Some congregations still refuse to call it worship and have “Program 
Committees” or “Sunday Service Committees” that plan what happens at the 
service. While every survey done by ministerial search committees in our 
congregations has the ability to preach strong sermons as the number one 
quality in a minister, very few of the Unitarian Universalist congregations with 
which I have worked give the minister complete authority in developing a worship 
service. Thus worship is generally not designed from a holistic perspective but 
put together from components that are part of the tradition of a particular 
congregation, what the laity who serve on the worship committee want included, 
and what the minister might see as important. Recently I heard of a minister who 
dealt with this range of pressures on what goes into worship by saying, “the first 
half hour is yours and the second half hour is mine.” Congregations that do have 
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what I would describe as a healthy holistic understanding of worship are the 
congregations that are growing and reaching for their mission. Thus I believe 
that being able to define worship clearly and holistically within a congregation is 
vital to being able to achieve a shared mission. How it defines worship also has 
an impact on a congregation’s mission if a congregation desires to grow and 
attract younger members. 

Tex Sample has been a cultural critic of congregational life for many years, 
pushing congregational leaders to broaden their understanding of how to reach 
people with their message through worship. In his most recent book, The 
Spectacle of Worship in a Wired World , he grapples with how to reach the 
generations who have grown up with TV, computers, cell phones, etc. Sample 
raises the issue of how to deal with the younger generation’s expectations in the 
following paragraph: 

If I have been raised in an oral culture to think in proverbs, stories, and 
communal relationships and then educated in a literate culture to think in 
theory, conceptualization, and linear discourse, they [younger generations] 
engage the world through images, through sound as beat - so very 
evident in their music, especially rock - and through visualization. They 
are so decidedly other . 19 

Tom Beaudoin is another author who has written on the generational 

differences in religion making. Unlike many of the other authors quoted in this 

paper he is a Gen Xer. His analysis led him to write: 

Gen X’s journey through spiritual irreverence has three movements. First, 
religion seems to be “lost” to us, because we do not practice religiousness 
like our elders. Second, religion seems to be “found” again when we 
interpret the religious character of Gen X popular culture. Finally, the 


19 Tex Sample, The Spectacle of Worship in a Wired World (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1998 ), 14 . 
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embrace of a renewed sense of tradition gives us the ground on which to 
practice our irreverence into the future. 20 

Sample and Beaudoin agree that to connect with the younger generations, 

particularly through worship, one has to recognize the role of popular culture in 

contributing to the Gen Xers’ and Millennial’ spiritual questing. 

One Unitarian Universalist effort to address the issues raised by Sample and 
Beaudoin is the work done by the Rev. Marlin Lavanhar in developing the Soulful 
Sundown services at First and Second Church in Boston. In the introduction to 
his booklet Soulful Sundown. Re-lmaainina Unitarian Universalist Worship for 
Young Adults , he shares a story of his first service as a ministerial intern at First 
& Second Church and how well received it was by the congregation even with his 
inclusion of an improvisational storyteller and a dancer. Yet a group of his 
friends, who were his generational cohorts responded “they could not imagine 
making church a part of their weekly or monthly routine.” 21 

Lavanhar writes that his friends critiqued the service they had attended on six 
points: 


1) There was no integration of acknowledgement of the body in worship. 

2) The service was too intellectual and not a particularly inspiring or 
moving experience. 

3) It appeared to them that we had thrown the baby out with [the] bath 
water. By this they meant that in rejecting many theological absolutes 
and beliefs we also seemed to throw out the spirit of worship that is 
gained through ritual. 

4) Other complaints included the hymns, the doxology, and the Gloria 
which all seemed alien to their own way of being in the world and finding 
meaning. 


4. 


20 Tom Beaudoin, Virtual Faith (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1998), 175. 

21 Marlin Lavanhar, Soulful Sundown (Boston: Unitarian Universalist Association, 1999), 
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5) There was also a formality in clothing and a formality about the liturgy. 

6) And there were not many people their age. 22 

So Lavanhar created a worship service that incorporated “the forms of 
expression and communication that are most accessible and attractive to young 
adults along with themes that respond to their needs, concerns, and questions.” 23 
Among the elements that he included in the service were the use of video, 
photography, contemporary live music, dance, comedy, drama, and speaking to 
the body, mind, and spirit. The service held on Sunday night was very 
successful in attracting the younger generations to the church, where a number 
became involved in other aspects of congregational life. Further, the model has 
swept across the continent and is now being used by congregations or groups of 
congregations to speak to the worshipping needs of young adults. 

Worship plays a central role in the mission of any congregation, yet few of 
our congregational leaders have been willing to critically analyze how worship 
might fit differently into the future of their congregation. The issues raised here 
only scratch the surface on the challenges we face in developing worship 
experiences that both hold on to the practices of importance to our faith as well 
as incorporate practices of significance to changing congregational membership. 

The Power and Authority Challenge 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of congregational life to grasp clearly is the 
understanding and role of power and authority. Yet without a clear 
understanding of how the sharing of power and authority within a congregation 
happens, any attempt to fulfill a congregation’s mission will not progress well. 

22 Lavanhar, 8. 

23 Lavanhar, 8. 
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Myeexperience in attending two theological schools with interfaith student bodies 
(Andover Newton Theological School and Claremont School of Theology), and 
being deeply involved in interfaith work has informed my conclusion that no 
matter what the denomination and the heritage of authority, the reality is that 
minister and laity struggle within the life of the congregation. This is particularly 
true in the Unitarian Universalist tradition where in recent generations the lines of 
authority within congregations have had no strong tradition, other than the oft 
used, not clearly defined phrase that our congregations are “lay led.” 

While ministers and laity within our Unitarian Universalist congregations talk 
about shared ministry, when it comes to defining what that means it often gets 
muddled because there is no clear understanding of the mission of the 
congregation or of a particular role within the congregation’s life. Issues around 
power and authority often get very personal and individualistic and thus create a 
real challenge for the congregation in moving forward with a particular change or 
with its mission. 

When a new minister begins a ministry in a congregation, as the District 
Executive I lead a “startup” workshop which involves discussing the various roles 
and responsibilities within a congregation. The minister, the board, and possibly 
some committee chairs define the major roles in a word or phrase and then 
decide whether the minister or the congregational leadership is primarily 
responsible for a certain area. A third option is that it is a shared responsibility 
between minister and laity. Having participated in some two dozen startup 
exercises with ministers in new settlements I can report that for the leadership in 
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all these congregations there is an agreement that 90% of the roles and 
responsibilities are primarily owned by lay leaders or are shared. There are 
usually some two dozen plus roles and responsibility areas identified and listed 
by the congregational leaders and in my experience the only ones that are seen 
as primarily the ministers are staff supervision, worship, adult education, public 
presence, and pastoral care. In no congregation have all five of these been 
listed as primarily the minister’s responsibility, usually only two or three of them 
are seen as primarily the minister’s. The rest of the responsibilities are divided 
between the lay leadership or shared with the minister. In most congregations 
more areas are defined as shared between laity and minister; in larger 
congregations more roles are viewed as lay responsibilities. The discussion 
around where to place the responsibility for the various roles in almost all cases 
is a discussion about power and authority. 

Church consultant Kennon Callahan writes that “Strong leadership generates 
enormous power and momentum to advance a congregation forward” 24 For him, 
the key understanding around this power is that the leadership is strong because 
it has the authority of the congregation to accomplish its mission. He goes on to 
say, 

Too many pastors and too many congregations ask competent leaders to 
assume certain responsibilities without giving them the necessary 
authority to fulfill their responsibilities. Never give people responsibilities 
unless you are also willing to give them the necessary authority 25 

The message from Callahan is that in order to move to fulfill a congregation’s 

mission, the lay and ministerial leaders need to have the power and authority to 

24 Callahan, 41. 

25 Callahan, 47. 
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lead. I believe the lack of clarity and honest and open discussion about how to 
share power and authority within a congregation is often a terminal block to 
achieving its mission. Yet rarely are the concerns of power and authority dealt 
with clearly and openly, usually they are couched in terms that point to other 
concerns. 

One arena in which this challenge gets played out in Unitarian Universalist 
congregations is within the nominating committee. In most congregations the 
nominating committee is elected by the congregation and By-laws either imply or 
make explicit statements about the independence of nominating committees. 
Although in at least one congregation in the District the nominating committee is 
chosen by the board. This obviously sets up ail sorts of challenges to sharing 
power and authority within a congregation. 

Yet how a nominating committee is chosen does not tell the whole story. A 
Unitarian Universalist tradition that seems to be active in the great majority of 
congregations is that the nominating committee is a body that must make its 
decisions independently of the minister, staff, board, or other leadership. One 
can understand this as coming from the fact that most of the committees are 
elected by the congregation and thus in direct relationship to the whole 
congregation rather than to the leadership, but to me this misses the integral role 
the committee plays in leadership development within a congregation. 

My experience as a parish minister, church consultant, and judicatory 
executive is that this understanding of independence has been taken to the 
extreme. In a recent conversation with a member of a nominating committee 
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around how they chose people, I suggested that they needed to take into 
consideration how the people nominated might work with the people already on 
the board; I was told “we won’t nominate yes people.” In another situation a 
member of a congregation was pushing for a change in the by-laws that would 
not allow the minister to be an ex-officio member of the nominating committee. 
The rationale was that having the minister as even an ex-officio member gave 
him or her too much power to get “their” people nominated. It ignored the fact 
that the minister might have insight into the type of leadership that needed to be 
encouraged to achieve the congregation’s mission. 

Another area of the mission of a congregation that is affected by power and 
authority issues centers on congregational size transitions. When a congregation 
commits to a mission to grow larger it opens the door to changing the nature of 
relationships between minister and laity. A number of consultants have written 
on this subject but one who addresses it directly is the Rev. Edward Koster, who 
writes about this in “Leader Relationships, A Key to Congregational Size.” 
Drawing on the work of others he states that only two types of relationships are 
established between people. One type is the symmetrical relationship “in which 
the parties involved are on an equal level, with neither having priority over the 
other.” 26 The other type of relationship is complementary which “assumes that 
one party has some kind of priority over the other.” 27 Koster postulates that in 
the real world of the congregation in transition, these two styles of relationship 
change with size changes. In the small congregation of under 100 regular 

26 Edward Koster, “Leader Relationships: A Key to Congregational Size,” in Size 
Transitions , ed. Gaede, 66. 

v Koster, 66-67. 
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worshippers, the relationship between the minister and laity is complementary, 
with the laity having the priority. In the mid-size congregation of 100-200 regular 
worshippers, the relationship between minister and laity is symmetrical. In the 
large congregation with more than 200 regular worshippers the relationship is 
again complementary but now with the minister in the priority position. 28 The 
challenge for congregations in transition is to recognize the changing relationship 
and be able to keep communications open. 

I believe the struggle around power and authority in a growing congregation 
that is dealing with size transitions is also acted out between the board and the 
rest of the congregation. Thus the relationships described above by Koster could 
also be used to describe the changing relationship between lay board and 
congregation. A small congregation has a complementary system where the 
congregation as a whole might be one up on the board or in some circumstances 
the board is one up on the congregation, the mid-size congregation involves the 
symmetry style where the power is more shared between board and 
congregation. As the congregation grows larger once again it moves into the 
complementary style with the board one up on the congregation. These 
changing relationships can bring about conflict between the board and the 
congregation. 

The assessment of ministers or the ministry of a congregation is also an area 
where congregations deal with issues of power and authority. I discussed this in 
chapter three as an example of developing a mission that is adaptive and thus is 
the focus of the regular assessment of the ministry of the congregation. I believe 
28 Koster, 66-72. 
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debates within a congregation around assessment are mostly based in concerns 
around power and authority. This is why I encourage congregations to use the 
assessment process that involves the development of a clear, shared mission 
and a strategic plan with specific action plans for laity and ministry that can be 
measured in an assessment process and not to fall back into the performance 
evaluation model that often focuses on the minister outside the context of the 
mission and ministry of the whole congregation. Peter Drucker observed in 1988 
that, 

The traditional performance evaluation is absolutely incompatible with 
basic integrity of the work place. Coming out of abnormal psychology, it 
looks for weakness, for disease, and it assumes a short-lived 
relationship. 29 

If Drucker felt 14 years ago that the performance evaluation did not fit within 
the workplace I feel safe in suggesting that it does not belong in the religious 
community today. If we want to create strong congregations able to fulfill their 
missions we do need to be willing to assess our process. Yet our goal should not 
be to play games with power and authority issues between the minister and the 
laity but to work together in a shared ministry. We should be working together to 
find better ways to achieve what we have named as our ministry to our 
congregation and the larger community. Our challenge is to use our power and 
authority in constructive ways to accomplish our mission. 

As longtime, respected Unitarian Universalist minister Jack Mendelsohn 
writes, 


Oft 

Peter Drucker, Interchange . Winter 1998 quoted in Assessing Our Leadership . 12. 
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The future of the liberal church is almost totally dependent on these two 
factors: great congregations (whether large or small) and effective, 
dedicated ministers. The strangest feature of their relationship is that they 
create one another. 30 


Creating a strong congregation for the future means believing what Mendelsohn 
stated. Addressing the challenge of power and authority calls us to be open and 
supportive of each other as we move into the future. 


30 Jack Mendelsohn, “Who Is a Unitarian Universalist Minister?” in Awakened from the 
Forest , collected by Gary E. Smith (Boston: Skinner House Books, 1995), 39. 
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Chapter 7: The Environmental Challenges 

This last section of challenges includes a range of areas that impact a 
congregation’s ability to meet its mission, yet they are the areas least written 
about and usually the last that a congregation considers in developing a mission. 
I call these three challenges environmental because the current leadership in the 
congregation has little or no control over the basic aspects of these challenges 
which are part of the environment of the congregation. The three environmental 
challenges are the building, the location, and the heritage of the congregation. 
The latter one involves a range of challenges within the heritage. 

The Building Challenge 

Buildings can both limit the scope of a congregation’s mission or be an 
impetus for more radical change. The size of the sanctuary certainly limits the 
number of worshippers as does the amount of parking. Many older buildings that 
might be adequate in size often do not have enough parking for the way 
automobiles are used today. The age, size, and physical condition of the 
building all impact the congregation’s work. 

Older downtown buildings often require more time and money spent on upkeep 
and repair thus diverting funds and volunteer time from other projects. Yet if 
such congregations see their buildings as resources, they can in fact help the 
congregation continue its mission to serve a downtown or inner city 
neighborhood. One example in the Pacific Southwest District is a 130 year old 
downtown congregation. I worked with them as a consulting minister at a time 
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when they had just ended a difficult ministry. They had no clear direction and 
were looking back to their glory days rather than to the future. One reminder of 
the glory days is their building, which they moved to in 1927 when the 
congregation was flourishing. It continued to thrive through the 1970s, in large 
part from the 1950s onward because it was a place where the liberal issues of 
the day were debated, discussed, and talked about. The building, with a 
sanctuary that held over 400, numerous meeting rooms and classrooms was 
seemingly full most of the time. 

I first worked with the congregation in 1992 following the riots in Los Angele. 
The minister at the time asked me to help out in developing programs to respond 
to the needs of the church and the community. Recognizing that the needs were 
broader and longer term than the immediacy of the riots, I pulled together a 
group of lay people to create an ongoing ministry. The congregation’s 
involvement with social issues in the past had mainly been around those of city¬ 
wide, state-wide, national or international concern. Their most recent local 
involvement, in the mid-1980s, was acting as a sanctuary congregation for 
Central Americans and forming a Spanish speaking congregation. Following the 
riots we held neighborhood meetings and canvassed the area to find out what 
the needs were in the church’s immediate environs. Out of this developed the 
Unitarian Universalist Urban Ministry of Los Angeles as a separate non-profit 
entity which the church continues with a food distribution program, an urban 
garden, ESL classes, math and reading tutoring for children, and other projects. 
An offshoot of this project was the increased acceptance by the neighbors of the 
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church as a part of the neighborhood community. Currently income is generated 
by other congregations and neighborhood groups using the building. 

Thus this congregation, with fewer than 100 members and about 50-60 
average attendance at worship has a staff that rivals a mid-size congregation. 
There is much more to the history of this congregation, even recent history, than 
what I have shared here but this is an example of how the building owned by a 
congregation has impacted, mostly for the better, the ministry of this church. 
They continue to struggle with how to be a worshipping community in the city but 
I believe this church has a future as a niche congregation. Nancy Ammerman 
wrote in the introduction to her Congregation and Community that “one of the 
responses to change” was “The transformation of neighborhood parishes into 
niche congregations.” 1 The physical building of this congregation will allow them 
to have a larger ministry than they might otherwise have been able to envision. 
Their challenge as they develop a mission is to understand what niche they can 
best fill. As Ammerman states, such niche congregations can exist while not 
serving a particular locale. They are part of what she describes as our “mobile, 
cosmopolitan culture, where congregational choice is the norm” thus making 
“such specialized religious sorting more and more likely.” 2 So while this 
congregation looks to do more outreach in the neighborhood they also need to 
look to the wider region to see what niche they could fill as a worshipping 
congregation. 


1 Ammerman, Congregation and Community . 36. 

2 Ammerman, Congregation and Community . 130-31. 
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Downtown buildings are not the only ones that have had an impact on a 
congregation’s ability to fulfill its mission. The suburban buildings put up in the 
boom of the 1950s and 1960s are often inadequate to meet the needs of the 
current generations. Many have deferred maintenance, classrooms built with 
1960s needs in mind, and sanctuaries built around an organ or at least not very 
flexible for today’s needs. In a good number of cases Unitarian Universalist 
congregations built a multi-purpose room with the idea of building a sanctuary 
later and the sanctuary has yet to be built, thus limiting even further their ability to 
serve potential new members. 

When I consult with a congregation around growth plans one of the first 
things I do is take a tour of the building. The first place I ask to see is the 
bathroom, usually eliciting laughter. Yet in most older buildings the bathrooms 
are small, dingy, not accessible and clearly not cared for in any intentional 
fashion. In fact there was one bathroom that smelled worse than anything I ever 
experienced in Penn Station in New York City. The Religious Education 
classrooms are usually next on my list. Again, the care of these rooms, more 
often than not, is almost as lacking as the bathrooms. In some buildings the 
classrooms are literally in the basement, dark and damp. The reality of attracting 
people to a congregation in the twenty-first century is that the appearance of 
these rooms needs to be taken seriously. Parents today will not leave their 
children in classrooms that are not clean and bright, no matter how much they 
agree with the theology of a congregation. For most newcomers the upkeep of a 
building is reflective of how much a congregation cares about their ministry. 
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Thus no matter where a congregation is located or how old the site, the care of 
the building is important for the mission of a congregation. 

The Location Challenge 

Location involves a wide range of challenges. Obviously it involves the 
immediate neighborhood and community of the congregation. If the 
congregation is involved in a radio or television ministry, the locale takes on 
another perspective. Today the ability to offer an internet ministry also impacts 
the congregation. Of course whether the congregation is urban or suburban, 
inner city or rural, also impacts the mission and vision. Yet, location also 
involves where in the country the congregation is located, for this impacts the 
church going culture of a community. 

In fact Joel Kotkin, a senior fellow with the Davenport Institute for Public 
Policy at Pepperdine University published a book titled, The New Geography: 
How the Digital Revolution is Reshaping the American Landscape, about the 
impact of location on United States society. He believes that despite the mobility 
of society, place is as important or even more important than in previous eras. 
Kotkin discusses locations that illustrate the importance of place which he calls 
nerdistans, midopolis, and valhalla. The nerdistans are “self-contained high-end 
suburbs that have grown up to service the needs of both the burgeoning high 
technology industry and their workers.” 3 These regions have highly educated, 
skilled laborers who move there for the jobs but also because of the schools and 
recreational activities. The midopolis regions are the older suburbs which are 
competing for jobs with the nerdistans. Because they are older communities 
3 Kotkin, The New Geography . 9. 
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their infrastructure is aging and the schools are declining as well. Valhallas are 
those “rural areas, usually with significant urban like amenities and appealing 
scenery, where knowledge workers can enjoy a pastoral paradise, yet remain 
plugged into the burgeoning information economy.” 4 Kotkin also talks about the 
new urban areas that are attracting creative people closer to the old core of the 
cities. The people in these urban centers include new immigrants who are 
growing small businesses, “childless people - aging boomers, childless couples, 
gays, empty nesters, and singles.” 5 These people want to be close in not just for 
work, but also for the arts and leisure activities available in the urban areas. 

Thus I believe any congregation developing a mission for its future needs to take 
into consideration the work of people like Kotkin in order to understand the 
people who live in their area and how they might incorporate reaching these 
people into their mission. 

Another aspect of location involves congregations who because of finances, 
chose to build in a part of their communities that are not readily accessible to the 
population who might attend the congregation. Within the Unitarian Universalist 
Association over the last forty years this often meant that congregations chose to 
build, literally, out in the woods. Sometimes this happened because they were 
given the lot but more often than not it was because the congregation did not do 
any demographic work but just found a location they could afford. The desire to 
have a building of their own, as soon as possible, overrode any planning for the 
future. In most cases no vision for how they might serve the next generation 

4 Kotkin, 11. 

5 Kotkin, 10. 
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entered into the discussion. A commitment to environmental issues and the 
aesthetic tastes of these folks also contributed to their choosing a wooded 
setting. In a few cases the communities have grown out to where the buildings 
were placed but others still struggle because they are not near main streets or 
freeways. 

A further aspect of location today is the cost of property in urban areas. The 
District I serve includes the coastal corridor from San Diego to San Luis Obispo. 
The cost of real estate in this region makes it difficult for existing congregations 
to buy additional land and to start new congregations. Because people are more 
sophisticated today than they have been over the last forty years, congregational 
leaders are less likely to make the mistakes of buying property in the middle of 
nowhere but they are more likely not to deal well with the challenge of property 
costs. Thus congregations in this region today sometimes use the cost of 
property as a block or limitation to their missions. One growing congregation in a 
beachside community owns a small structure which has a sanctuary that might 
squeeze in 100 adults and has only a small basement room for children and no 
room to expand in a residential neighborhood. With the current minister they are 
packed on Sunday and the number of children attending keeps growing but the 
leadership still stuggles to even discuss what it might mean to sell their valuable 
piece of property and perhaps look inland a ways to find something they could 
afford. Yet they continue to hold up a mission that calls for growing and serving 
a diverse group of Unitarian Universalists. 
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I believe the challenges of building and location will continue to have major 
impacts on congregational mission development as a congregation’s vision of the 
future can be limited by both of these challenges unless they are able to see 
beyond the economic challenges that building and location present. 

The Heritage Challenge 

Heritage involves not only the history of the local congregation, but its 
denominational membership, its role in relating to the interfaith community, and in 
general, its polity. When leading change in a congregation the first place leaders 
need to go is to the history of that congregation. Combining all three of the 
challenges addressed in this chapter, Lyle Schaller suggests that “The longer a 
congregation has been meeting in the same building at the same location, the 
more powerful are the traditions, values, and habits that are rooted in the past.” 6 

A number of congregations are working from mission statements that look to 
building larger congregations but the only ones that seem to be moving ahead 
are the congregations that have successfully brought in new and younger 
leadership not tied to “traditions, values, and habits that are rooted in the past.” 
The handful of congregations in the PSWD that have moved into new buildings in 
different locations recently are made up of people who have either been longtime 
members of that congregation or longtime Unitarian Universalists asked to help 
found a new congregation. One has to wonder what impact such leadership 
makeup has on the ability of a congregation to change. Schaller’s perspective 
may speak to one reason why these congregations have been unable to grow. 

Later in the same book quoted above Schaller writes, 

6 Schaller, The Very Large Church . 28. 
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it is rare, but nor surprising, to find that relatively few congregations that 
were founded before 1970 and have never exceeded an annual average 
worship attendance of 150 are eager to make changes required to grow 
into the very large church. They are comfortable with the rule book they 
have been following for decades and display little interest in mastering a 
new rule book for a new game on a new playing field. 7 

Since the majority of Unitarian Universalist congregations were founded 
before 1970 and very few actually have an average worship attendance greater 
than 150 (only 10% in the PSWD do achieve better than this average) the impact 
of the congregation’s history may be a major challenge to their moving ahead. 
Schaller and other church consultants are very clear that, in their experience, 
such congregations have great difficulty overcoming the past. For me the key to 
a congregation wanting to change the pattern and grow is the recognition that 
this is a very concrete challenge, one that has, in fact, stopped most 
congregations from achieving growth. Yet, if a congregation’s leaders are willing 
to recognize the depth of the challenge and the need to break through to “a new 
playing field,” I believe that change can happen. Currently at least three 
congregations with which I am working in the District are in the process of 
making this transition. 

The polity of a congregation also impacts the way a congregation addresses 
change. The Unitarian Universalist heritage is deeply rooted in congregational 
polity. Historically we trace our polity back to the Cambridge Platform of 1648. 

Of course over the years the understanding of our polity has been modified. At 
the core of this tradition is the right of each congregation to call its own minister. 
As the individualism of the modernist age grew in this country and Unitarian and 

7 Schaller, The Very Large Church . 131. 
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Universalist congregations came to stress the individual search for religious faith 
as key to our existence, the concept that congregational polity simply meant the 
individualism of the local congregation grew as well. The Universalist side of our 
tradition did involve a more structured hierarchy that set certain standards and 
defined connections between congregations. When the Unitarian Universalist 
Association (UUA) was formed in 1961 it accepted the Unitarian style of 
congregational polity rather than the mixed Congregational/ Presbyterian form of 
the Universalists. Although one longtime Unitarian Universalist minister who 
came out of the Universalist tradition, the Rev. Gordon McKeeman commented 
that 

Someone once said in commenting on the difference between Unitarian 
and Universalist polities that the Universalists were organized like 
Presbyterians and acted like Congregationalists; Unitarians were 
organized like Congregationalists and acted like Presbyterians. 8 

Thus how a local congregation interprets polity depends, in large part, on its 
own traditions. In those with a long Universalist tradition that is still remembered 
or held up as important, there is more feeling for connecting to other 
congregations, although there is often suspicion of the UUA. Longtime Unitarian 
congregations are mixed in how they respond but most hold up independence as 
being of prime importance. Certainly the congregations founded as Fellowships 
(lay led groups) from the late 1940s through the 1970s have, as a rule, a very 
strong individualist bent. In fact, in conversations with two such very small 
groups in the Pacific Southwest District, the leadership was adamant that they 


8 Interdependence (Boston: Unitarian Universalist Association, 1997), 24. 
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were not congregations but Fellowships and had no interest in any participation 
in or responsibility to the District. 

Given the range of understanding, interpretation and actual living out of our 

congregational polity the Commission on Appraisal (COA) of the Unitarian 

Universalist Association studied our polity from 1992 to 1996. In June 1997 they 

issued a report titled, Interdependence: Renewing Congregational Polity . In the 

introduction they issued a challenge to the Association: 

The Commission believes that we need to modify our understanding of 
both the theory and practice of congregational polity. The spiritual vision 
of our faith and its institutional agencies, require it. In short, in our thinking 
about institutional life and relationships, we are calling for a paradigm shift 
from individualism to interdependence, from the autonomy of the 
congregations to the community of autonomous congregations. 9 

I believe that most Unitarian Universalist congregations are still struggling 
with the challenge issued by the COA, although most congregations are not 
doing so consciously. Thus I believe that as congregations look to implementing 
their mission, they need to look at how they understand Unitarian Universalist 
polity. For congregations to move into the future they need to take seriously the 
“community of autonomous congregations” as a support for the individual 
congregation in its ministry. 

The other aspect of heritage relates to how a congregation interacts with the 
interfaith community. This has a particular impact for congregations whose 
mission involves outreach into the larger community. The community concerns 
of people of faith are often larger than the ability of any one congregation to 
address. Thus a congregation’s ability to achieve the part of its mission that 

9 Interdependence . 3. 
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relates to being involved in the community may very well be impacted by the 
leadership’s willingness to get involved with interfaith efforts. 

Being involved in the interfaith community also raises the visibility of a 
congregation. Depending on the size and tradition of the community, whether or 
not a congregation is involved in interfaith work could have a major impact on its 
ability to fulfill aspects of its mission. Thus the challenge for congregations 
wanting to fulfill their missions is to look outside themselves as well, to connect 
with and understand the community of which they are a part. 
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Chapter 8: Final Thoughts 

For most congregational leaders, being told they need to take into account 
not only vision/mission/covenant but the congregation as a system along with 
change theory, size impacts, and ten challenges to achieving their mission will 
probably send them home to discern whether or not organized religion is such a 
good idea. Yet, I believe if we are to move into this next century with our faith 
based message, we need to help our leadership understand what it means to 
lead a congregation. We also need to help them understand that it is an ongoing 
process and it will not, nor does it need to be completed next week or even next 
year. 

As with any system, the religious communities that we call congregations 

have many aspects to their existence. The various challenges addressed in this 

paper certainly overlap in numerous aspects of congregational life. In addressing 

any of these challenges they should not be approached as separate areas, but 

as part of an ever changing system. As consultant Thomas Bandy states, 

Church transformation is a matter of systemic change, not mere 
programmatic change. The whole system of congregational life and 
mission, the ebb and flow of both spontaneous and intentional activity, 
must ultimately be changed. 1 

It is my hope that this discussion of the challenges a congregation faces will help 
congregational leadership to deal with the ultimate changes that Unitarian 
Universalists will be facing over the next few years. 


1 Bandy, Moving Off the Map. 116. 
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As I stated in the second chapter, if congregations are, in fact, about helping 

to change lives then they need to be about the work of focusing on what it takes 

to accomplish this purpose rather than fighting over which committee or person 

does some particular task along the way. William Easum writes, 

In short, the critical difference between healthy, growing congregations 
and other churches is not some secret formula for success. Their 
distinguishing feature is that they do the common, mundane, boring tasks 
of ministry, uncommonly well. They do so regardless of their size, 
socioeconomic makeup, location, or environmental changes 2 

I believe the challenges presented in this paper will help congregational 
leaders identify some of the tasks they might be about in building a healthy 
congregation. The model presented in this paper is not meant to be the only way 
to look at how congregations move toward fulfilling their mission. In fact I would 
encourage those reading this to add to the list of challenges their particular 
congregation faces in fulfilling its mission. This model came about because of 
my experience that existing models of congregational life did not fully address the 
complete range of impacts on congregations that were moving through 
transitions. Most models do not address the unique experience of individual 
congregations. Although most models are based on solid understanding of 
congregational systems, they tend to create boxes with boundaries that do not 
leave room for stretching or bending. Helping to create healthy congregations 
that are able to grow into the future is at the core of the work I do as a judicatory 
staff member; it is my hope that this paper will contribute to the discussion of how 
congregations can best fulfill their missions. 


2 Easum, Dancing with Dinosaurs . 111. 
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